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Gro. P. ROWELL & Co., PUBLISHERS, 10 Spruce St., NEw York. 


NEW YORK, Apri 22, 1891. 


We have said some things about Newspaper Advertising so often, 
and stuck to them so long, that people everywhere 
recognize them as ours, and call our attention to 

their misappropriation by others. Some years ago we wrote 


Av Agency 
POSSESSING 

Thorough Knowledge, 

Ample Facilities, 

Long Experience, 

Abundant Capital, 

Honest Convictions, 
and the Grit to stand by them, can 
be of real service to any Advertiser. 
There are some advertisers, and not 
a few of them either, who think 
we possess the above qualifications. 


This advertisement has been abstracted (we use the longer word), 
outright by an Australian Advertising Agency, 
and with others of ours, is doing duty on the other 
side of the world as their own. The advertisement 
was and is true of us. As to them—we will gladly 
give these facts and their address to any Foreign Missionary Society. 


N. W. AYER & SON, 
Newspaper Advertising Agents, 
* PHILADELPHIA, 
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Six Months Credit. 


From responsible advertisers notes 
made payable November ist will 
be accepted. 
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For advertising to run only 
$600. during the three months of 
May, June and July—or June, July and Au- 
gust, we offer to insert one inch thirteen 


weeks in the fourteen hundred local papers 


of the ATLANTIC COAST LISTS for the net sum 
of SIX HUNDRED DOLLARS—payable 


November first. 


























More than One-sixth 
of the reading population of the United States outside 
of large cities can be addressed weekly through 
these papers. 


‘But one electrotype ts required. 





ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 


134 Leonard St., New York. 
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TWO STORES 


A handsome place, and in a busy street ; 
A store filled up with well-selected stock ; 
4 dozen clerks all louking trim and neat, 
And only one store like it on the block, 
A rush of people, but all passing by ; 
A well-dressed ‘window, fixed in latest style; 
Gold-painted signs, made to attract the eye, 
But silence deep is reigning all the while. 


Why is it that the sound of busy trade 
Is heard not in a store so great in size ? 
Because, my friend, a great mistake was made : 
The merchant thought he need not adver- 
tise. 
Mc 


A store just opposite, not half so fine, 
Not near as big as others, too, quite near it ; 
No dearth of clerks, but each one has no time 
To fool around ; ‘he quick discharge would 
fear it. 
A rush of customers, the store well filled ; 
Men flying here and there with busy feet ; 
Outside a placard that attracts the eye 
By stating plainly what inside you'll meet 


Why is it that in here a rush you see, 
lhat each clerk to outdo his neighb:«, tries ? 
Because, my friend, the fact you'll plainly see : 
This merchant knew enough to advertise ! 


RAL: 


If you would sell your goods, and do it quick, 
Don’t think fine stores and many clerks will do it, 


But advertise, 


The man who don't will have 


that always Coes the trick ; 


a chance to rue it, 


E. D. 


Gipes. 
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MAGAZINE ADVERTISING 
By J. F. Place. 

The magazine has been used as an 
advertising medium for twenty years, 
and yet the business is a growth of the 
past six or seven years, for it is only 
within that short time that it has be- 
come so important as to attract the 
general attention of advertisers. 

The Century may be regarded as the 
pioneer in this field. Its first number 
(November, 1870, then Scrib 
ner's Monthly) contained advertise- 
ments. ‘They were very few num- 
to be sure, and those a straggling 
lot; still they were sufficient to open 
the way and spy out the land. In 
March, 1871 (four months after the 
magazine started), there were seventeen 
pages of these pushing, adventurous 
argonauts, many of whom had pre- 
empted a quarter-section in the new 
land. Publishers’ announcements fig- 
ured largely, and yet among the adver- 
tisers are found such later — 
names as Peter Henderson, 1. Bliss 
X Son, J. 8 It.  ~ eeengacnrides seeds- 


d 


in 


ber, 


men ; ¢ ‘oly ate’s soaps, Gillott’s pens and 


Clark's O. N. T. thread among general 
udvertisements, while Weber of piano 


fame took half a page. The rate then 
was $125 a page, $10 an inch, and $1 
a nonpareil line. 

In March, '76, the advertisements 
had increased to twenty-one, and in 
March, ‘81, to twenty-seven pages, 
while in December, ‘go, high-water 
mark was reached in 133 pages. ‘They 
were first classified in 1881. 

Harper's was commenced in June, 
1850; the magazine took no advertis- 
ing except an occasional newspaper or 
publisher's announcement, until after 
it had been established over thirty 
years. During all this time the con- 
servatism of //arper’s looked upon this 
innovation with disdain and refused to 
open the to the pages of their 
staid monthly to even the most respect- 
able liberal advertiser. It had al 
ready the prestige of twenty years’ 
growth and prosperity before this in- 
terloper came upon the field to cheapen 
(as it was said) the standard of Ameri- 
can magazine literature with its new 
ideas of money-making. 

It not until 1882, when the 
Century showed an aggregate monthly 
array of thirty of advertising 
and $6,000 monthly receipts therefrom, 
that the conservative spirit of Harper's 


or 
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gave way and opened wide its pages 
to the plethoric purse of the modern 
advertiser, From that time the adver- 
tising in //arper’s has shown a re- 
markably rapid growth. In March, 
"84, there were twelve pages of adver- 
tisements. Procter & Gamble, with 
their Ivory soap; the Centaur Co., 
with its Castoria; Gaskell, the pen- 
man, and Pears’ soap each had a full 
page ; and James Vick, the seedsman, 
bloomed on the Harper's readers 
through two full pages. In March, 
"88, the advertising had increased to 
forty pages, while last month (March) 
there were over ninety-one. In De- 
cember, '84, //arper's advertising was 
but twenty-four pages ; in December, 
*88, seventy-nine, and in last December 
(‘go) it filled one hundred and thirteen 
pages. 

The largest advertisement ever placed 
in /arper’s was in December, ‘88, 
being a ‘‘boom” of the town cf 
Brunswick, Ga., in the shape of five 
pages of reading matter immediately 
following literary notes, ‘‘ Editor's 
Drawer,” etc. ‘These pages are usu- 
ally sold at the rate of $1,250 for four 
pages. Single contracts have been 
made aggregating as much as $8,750 
for a single advertisement, to run 
through several months; but this 
Brunswick ‘‘ boom” is the largest 
single advertisement which ever ap- 
peared in one single issue of the 
magazine. 

Scribner's magazine was started in 
January, 1887, by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. The Century was originally 
founded by Charles Scribner & Sons 
under the name of Scribner's Monthly; 
when they parted with the magazine in 
"81 the name was changed to the 
Century. Special effort was made to 
secure advertising for their new vent- 
ure (Scriéner’s) in 1887, and as a con- 
sequence the first number appeared 
with sixty pages of advertisements. 
In December, ‘go, it had one hundred 
and seventeen pages—four more than 
Harper's of the same month. 

Its rates are but little more than 
half those of either one of the other 
two magazines, which is an advantage 
doubtless not overlooked by either so- 
licitor or advertiser. 

The present rates of advertising in 
the three leading magazines are as 
follows : 

Harper's: full page, $250 each issue ; half 
and quarter pages same rate. Preferred posi- 
tion and 3d page of cover, $500 a page; 2d 
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ge of cover, $1,000; 4th page of cover, 

1,200, Reading “inserts’’ following ** Edi- 
tor’s Drawer,” 4 pages, $1,250; preceding 
frontispiece, $1,500. Less than quarter page, 
$2 per nonpareil line. Discounts, 3 mos., 10 
per cent; 6 mos., 1634 per cent; 9 mos., 20 
per cent; one year, 25 per cent, 

The Century: full page, $250 each issue ; 
half and quarter pages, same rate. Preferred 
otto, tone to $750 a page; 3d and last 

ge of cover, $500 and $1,000 respectively. 

ess than quarter page, $1.75 per nonpareil 
line, Reading “inserts,” $350 and $450 a 
ge, according to quality of paper used. 

Nscounts, 3 MOS., 5 per cent; 6 mos., 10 per 
cent; ome year, 25 per cent. These rates 
were fixed six years ago. 

Scribner's: full page, $150 each issue; 
half page, $80; quarter page, $45. Less than 
quarter page, $1 per nonpareil line. Dis- 
counts, 3 MoS., 5 per cent; 6 mos., 10 per 
cent ; one year 20 per cent, 

The size of printed matter on a page of 
either the Century or Scribner's is 5x8 
inches ; that of Harfer’s is 474x8 inches. 

The largest single advertisement 
which ever appeared in any one issue 
of the Century was that of the Water- 
bury Watch Co. in July, 1882; it oc- 
cupied eight pages, for which the watch 
company paid $1,600, The same space 
now would cost $2,000, Larger con- 


tracts have been taken; for instance, 
Pears’ soap has had the first page in the 
advertising department of the Centur) 
(immediately following reading matter) 
for eight years past, the regular price 


of which is $750 each issue, or $9,c00 a 
year, Theo. B. Starr, the jeweler, has 
had a half page in every issue for over 
ten years, for which he has paid an ag- 
gregate of upwards of $12,000, Proc- 
tor & Gamble have paid $500 each in- 
sertion for the last page inside (facing 
cover) for over a year ; while Ladd & 
Coffin pay the same price for the oppo- 
site page for the privilege of showing 
the Century readers every month that 
their clever Japanese juggler has not let 
fall a single one of those four bottles of 
Lundborg’s perfumery. 

At page rates the advertising in the 
Century for December, ’90, foots up 
$36,600, and the March issue this year 
aggregates $29,393.75. The average 
of these two months, which I judge is 
a fair monthly average, is $32,996.87, 
which amount would show a yearly in- 
come of over $395,000 from advertising. 
Harper's for December, 'g0, shows at 
page rates $31,450 worth, and for 
March, ’91, $25,637.50; the average 
of which is $28,543.75. If this is a 
fair monthly average, //arfer's yearly 
receipts from advertising reach over 
$342,000. The same rule applied to 
Scribner's will show about $15,000 a 
month, or $180,000 a year, These 
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figures Snow an aggregate yearly in- 
come from advertisements alone by 
these three magazines of over $918,000. 

As may be noticed, I have not taken 
into this account the commissions on 
business passing through advertising 
agencies; nor have I calculated the 
discounts on time contracts. It is 
claimed by Mr. Hazen, who has charge 
of the advertising department of the 
Century, that 70 per cent of the adver- 
tisers are renewals, This is a large 
estimate; but if every order for all 
three magazines was for six months, 
there would be but about 12 per cent 
discount, Conceding that the increased 
rates by the line on small advertise- 
ments will about offset the commissions 
allowed on business received from 
agencies (which is not as large as the 
agent’s commission on general news- 
paper business), then if 15 per cent of 
the gross estimated amount be deducted 
for time discounts, I think it will be a 
liberal allowance. In view of these 
statements, if over three-fourths of a 
million dollars be said to be the net 
receipts from advertising annually by 
these three magazines, it cannot be far 
out of the way. Verily, a prosperous 
magazine is a good thing to have. 

lhe Century used to send to adver- 
tisers a statement every month of the 
exact number of magazines they would 
print on each succee ling month, but 
the practice has been discontinued. 
During the publication of the Lincoln 
history and Gen. Grant's and other 
‘‘war papers” one of these statements 
gave the circulation of the American 
edition as 233,000. ‘This large circu- 
lation was phenomenal, however, and 
was due to the public interest in those 
articles ; it was a news-stand ‘‘ spurt” 
of 50,000 or more above the subscrip- 
tion list and ordinary demand for the 
magazine. 

Although the Century Co, now pub- 
lish no statements as to circulation, 
they are at all times ready to give any 
information advertisers desire as to the 
number of magazines distributed. Of 
the American edition during 1890, some 
months the number printed and sold ran 
as high as 198,000. ‘The total for the 
year was 2,216,592, making the aver- 
age for each month 134,716. The Eng- 
lish edition was about 15,000 a month. 

The Harpers have always declined 
to give any information or make any 
statement whatever as to the circulation 
of their publications, They claim that 
the public have come to discredit pub- 
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lishers’ statements as to the circulation 
of newspapers and periodicals, and, as 
was remarked to me recently by a gen- 
tleman connected with the house, they 
‘* refuse to compete with the circulation 
liar.” They virtually say to the adver- 
tiser: There is the magazine ; consider 
its history, its standing, its clientage, 
and draw your own conclusions. 

The only statement as to //arper’s 
circulation I have ever seen with any 
stamp of authority was by Jacob Abbott 
in a ‘‘ Story of the Harper Establish- 
ment” (a small book published and 
copyrighted by Harper & Bros, in 
1855), in which, in describing the pro- 
cess of making the magazine, he states 
the number of copies printed then 
(1855) was 140,000 amonth. Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Directory rates 
each the Century and Harper's at over 
150,000 (the highest rating used) and 
Scribner's at over 75,000, 

‘The advertising departments of these 
magazines are under the management 
of Geo. H. Hazen, of the Century ; 
Henry Drisler, of /arfer’s, and F. N. 
Doubleday, of Scribner's. These de- 
partments are separate and important 
bureaus of each publication. Solicitors 
are employed to follow up and look 
after new and large advertisers, and it 
is safe to say no special claim of either 
one of these monthlies is neglected. 

All three of these magazines issue 
English editions. The printed sheets 
are sent to London “‘ flat,” and the 
magazines are folded and put into 
covers over there. The American ad- 
vertisements are left out, and sheets of 
English advertising put into these 
English editions. It is said that Mr. 
Gladstone, the English statesman, is a 
regular subscriber to the American 
edition of the Century, and he gives as 
a reason for his preference that the 
American advertisements are a specially 
valuable feature—that from no other 
one source can he get so good and 
clear a conception of the industrial 
growth and condition of America. Mr. 
Gladstone, as usual, is right. 

ieee 


IN this age of keen competition a 


man must advertise and advertise 
wisely. He must give the same atten- 
tion to his advertising as he does to his 
stock and store. An advertisement 
forms an impression on the mind of 
the reader and it means a great deal to 
the advertiser that that impression be 
a favorable one and that it be fully 
sustained in the establishment.—Z x, 
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STRAY SHOTS. 
‘By Artemas Ward. 

The special agents came in for some 
direct artillery in the last issue, if the 
** adjustment of range” was not faulty. 

* a * % 

There would be ‘‘ small need for” 
traveling salesmen, brokers and agents 
in all commercial lines if the orig- 
inal purpose of trade was perpetu- 
ated. ‘The first merchants—those of 
Shylock’s time—were monarchs in a 
sense, and the captains of their ships, 
their clerks and agents were servants 
of the special employer. ‘To-day the 
divisions of modern trade call for 
agents and sub-agents, brokers and 
middlemen in many and constantly in- 
creasing numbers, and none but 
grangers dispute the value of their 
services. ‘‘ Evolution” has multiplied 
“the prescient three” who began the 
special agency system into a small 
army. ‘lhe notable example of the 


Chicago Daily News does not seem to 
have as many followers. 
* * * * 


* 


I note, gladly, the admission that 
geography, convenience, competition 
and necessity all justify the existence 
of this criticised class. Conferences 
have been held, and will be held, to 
suppress or muzzle it, but the special 
activity will continue to win the special 
bun! 

* * * % 


‘ 


As for ‘‘arbitrary manipulation of 
prices,” I agree that such power should 
properly remain with the home office, 
but I deny that it is ‘‘a travesty on 
sound business ethics for a paper to 
demand that all orders shall be sent 
through that representative.” What 
do the insurance agencies do? What 
do Pears’ Soap makers do? The local 
agents of countless lines in commerce 
control their sections in price, in terms 
and in collections, ‘‘ The handing 
over of collections to an intermediate 
party” may seem to Mr. Siegfried a 
peculiar policy, but it is more general 
than he appears to realize. 

& * % # * 

If ‘‘ the tendency of special men is 
toward lists so large as to preclude due 
service,” pray let the papers themselves 
judge of the work by the results. In- 
crease of net income is what they are 
looking for, and what they generally 
get. If the conservatism of the ar- 
ticle under discussion emanated from 
Philadelphia, I would not be as much 
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surprised as when it from 
Chicago. 


a” “ x *% * 


comes 


Four to six publications to one man 
is set as a limit for justice. Some 
special offices with ten papers have sev- 
eral assistants, and as according to this 
bald calculation a man with a wooden 
head should be equal to a given num- 
ber of papers, a special with four aids 
should swing twenty journals. I know 
of no office representing ‘‘ two score.” 
It is evident that it takes far more time 
to represent the Chicago Daily News 
than an ordinary journal because of the 
Arabic problems incident to its compli- 
cated rate card, often involving four 
modes of calculation in one advertise- 
ment. This may please an arithmetical 
soul, but it takes time. 

x “ % “% 

The circulation liar roams at large 
and specials have done much to control 
him, and doubtless have at times aided 
his falsehoods, but that is foreign to 
this argument. I have ever found that 
men who are quick to charge falsehood 
are liable to error themselves. Is 
there no passibility of confusion in the 
** Russian Scandal” which is built on 
this twice told tale ? 

* * % % * 

Put what is Mr. Siegfried thinking 
about when he says the coming form 
will be ‘‘ one man for one paper, with 
an ample, specific and non-contingent 
compensation, and with nothing to do 
and nothing to be responsible for,” etc.? 
As well might I say from my position 
that all agencies were useless and the 
right course is to have one man for one 
house, pay him amply, specifically and 
non-contingently, and with nothing else 
to do, etc. Alas for the argument, 
there are few paying papers like the 
Daily News and tew paying articles 
like sapolio, and the little retail shops 
live on although Macy’s and Wana- 
maker’s flourish. 

* * * “ # 

With personal compliments to the 
lady who took ‘* direct aim ” at my heart 
in the same issue, I must postpone my 
reply until a later date, when I hope to 
agree with her as fully as I disagree in 
the present instance. 


HE is a very unhappy man who sets 
his heart upon being admired by the 
multitude, or affects a general and un- 
distinguishing applause among men.— 
Steele. 
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IS IT TRUE? 
By Wm. Wattenberg. 


In PrinTERS’ INK for April 8 a firm 
of advertising agents — themselves 
above suspicion, and well able to do 
good work in their line—say : 

‘If some advertisers knew one-half 
as much of the real facts connected with 
their advertising contracts as they 
think they do, there would be a revela- 
tion, if not a revolution.” 

Is this true? Or does the paragraph 
convey an impression which the writer 
of it did not intend? 

The great bulk of advertising, in 
papers that are not trade journals, that 
passes through the hands of advertising 
agents is handled by not more than a 
dozen large agencies. They are all 
well known. Does either of these firms 
make it a practice to commit fraud on 
patrons? If so, let some one name 
the agency ! 

Is not faithful service received by 
advertisers, in the main, from any 
reputable agent? Is there not some 
reason, not seen on the surface, which, 
from the agent’s point of view, is a 
good explanation, in most cases where 
even indirect fraud appears to have 
been practiced by any agent of stand- 
ing? 

The past two years have seen much 
work done for advertisers by agencies 
for practically nothing ; and if the 
truth were known the ‘‘ outside world” 
would be surprised that concerns do- 
ing business to make money should 
take work on the terms at which they 
took it. 

Much higher prices are doubtless 
often paid (even aside from errors of 
judgment) than real advertising values 
warrant. But the agent cannot remedy 
the matter. He pays under inward 
protest, even if he says nothing. He 
resembles a man whom the hotel 
steward sends out to get butter, and 
who finds himself compelled to pay 
forty cents a pound for the article, al- 
though he has a sincere conviction that 
bread should be buttered for half that 
cost. 

After all, is it not the fact that in 
the transactions between general ad- 
vertising agents of any repute what- 
ever and their customers, there is less 
fraud than in the silk business, or in 
some of the grocery and medicine lines, 
or some other branches of business? 
And is there any other style of transac- 
tion in which a man can get such a 


quantity of work, and substantially so 
faithful, for so small a percentage on 
the gross amount involved as any 
responsible advertiser can secure to-day 
from any respectable agent ? 

Let no fear of widespread roguery 
deter the man who is about to adver- 
tise! No profession is made up wholly 
of angels ; but the advertising business 
is not made up of scamps. 

——____ 
REMINISCENCES. 
By T. L. Chadwick. 

‘The List System” did not origin- 
ally refer to the co-operatives. The 
expression was coined to cover, first 
a list of one hundred New England 
newspapers as nearly representative 
in character as possible ; then a similar 
list of one hundred in the Middle 
States, and finally in the West, North- 
west, South, and on the Pacific Coast. 
The idea originated with Mr. Geo. P. 
Rowell, and was worked out by him. 
**One inch one month in one hundred 
newspapers for one hundred dollars” 
was the proposition to advertisers. The 
one hundred newspapers were carefully 
selected from the best towns, and the 
best papers in each town, both daily 
and weekly, sothat in the New England 
list, for example, an advertiser could 
cover pretty thoroughly the whole ter- 
ritory outside Boston at less than one 
half the amount the same service would 
have cost in any other way. But the 
rate was acceptable to the publishers 
because it was given upon an agreement 
that twenty inches cf space should be 
kept filled ali the time, subject to 
monthly changes, and for so much 
space the price was a fair one. It re- 
sulted in a large increase in the number 
of short time advertisements, and the 
monthly changes of copy measured at 
times as much as forty inches. In 
short, the plan was exceedingly popular 
with both advertisers and publishers— 
so popular that as a matter of course it 
was adopted by other agencies, who, to 
make the new list succeed, felt obliged 
to offer their customers a lower rate per 
paper, and naturally a lower grade of 
papers were selected. And then along 
came the co-operatives, so that with 
them the original ‘‘ List System ” is 
often confounded. 

But the original lists are still offered 
to advertisers, although the number is 
not kept at an even one hundred in the 
geographical divisions. 

There was a time when a list of the 
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STRAY SHOTS. 
‘By Artemas Ward. 

The special agents came in for some 
direct artillery in the last issue, if the 
‘* adjustment of range ”’ was not faulty. 

* x “* x % 

There would be ‘‘ small need for” 
traveling salesmen, brokers and agents 
in all commercial lines if the orig- 
inal purpose of trade was perpetu- 
ated. ‘The first merchants—those of 
Shylock’s time—were monarchs in a 
sense, and the captains of their ships, 
their clerks and agents were servants 
of the special employer, To-day the 
divisions of modern trade call for 
agents and sub-agents, brokers and 
middlemen in many and constantly in- 
creasing numbers, and none but 
grangers dispute the value of their 
services. ‘‘ Evolution” has multiplied 
‘the prescient three” who began the 
special agency system into a small 
army. ‘lhe notable example of the 


Chicago Daily News does not seem to 
have as many followers. 
x * * 


* x 


I note, gladly, the admission that 
geography, convenience, competition 
and necessity all justify the existence 
of this criticised class. Conferences 
have been held, and will be held, to 
suppress or muzzle it, but the special 
activity will continue to win the special 
bun! 

* * « % 


‘ 


As for ‘‘arbitrary manipulation of 
prices,” I agree that such power should 
properly remain with the home office, 
but I deny that it is ‘‘a travesty on 
sound business ethics for a paper to 
demand that all orders shall be sent 
through that representative.” What 
do the insurance agencies do? What 
do Pears’ Soap makers do? The local 
agents of countless lines in commerce 
control their sections in price, in terms 
and in collections. ‘‘ The handing 
over of collections to an intermediate 
party” may seem to Mr. Siegfried a 
peculiar policy, but it is more general 
than he appears to realize. 

* * % “ * 

If ‘the tendency of special men is 
toward lists so large as to preclude due 
service,” pray let the papers themselves 
judge of the work by the results. In- 
crease of net income is what they are 
looking for, and what they generally 
get. If the conservatism of the ar- 
ticle under discussion emanated from 
Philadelphia, I would not be as much 
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surprised as when it comes from 
Chicago. 
* us * « * 

Four to six publications to one man 
is set as a limit for justice. Some 
special offices with ten papers have sev- 
eral assistants, and as according to this 
bald calculation a man with a wooden 
head should be equal to a given num- 
ber of papers, a special with four aids 
should swing twenty journals. I know 
of no office representing ‘‘ two score.” 
It is evident that it takes far more time 
to represent the Chicago Daily News 
than an ordinary journal because of the 
Arabic problems incident to its compli- 
cated rate card, often involving four 
modes of calculation in one advertise- 
ment. This may please an arithmetical 
soul, but it takes time. 

* * * * * 

The circulation liar roams at large 
and specials have done much to control 
him, and doubtless have at times aided 
his falsehoods, but that is foreign to 
this argument. I have ever found that 
men who are quick to charge falsehood 
are liable to error themselves. Is 
there no passibility of confusion in the 
** Russian Scandal” which is built on 
this twice told tale ? 

* % * * * 

Put what is Mr. Siegfried thinking 
about when he says the coming form 
will be ‘‘ one man for one paper, with 
an ample, specific and non-contingent 
compensation, and with nothing to do 
and nothing to be responsible for,” etc.? 
As well might I say from my position 
that all agencies were useless and the 
right course is to have one man for one 
house, pay him amply, specifically and 
non-contingently, and with nothing else 
to do, etc. Alas for the argument, 
there are few paying papers like the 
Daily News and tew paying articles 
like sapolio, and the little retail shops 
live on although Macy’s and Wana- 
maker’s flourish. 

* * # * * 

With personal compliments to the 
lady who took ‘* direct aim ” at my heart 
in the same issue, I must postpone my 
reply until a later date, when I hope to 
agree with her as fully as I disagree in 
the present instance. 

- > 


HE is a very unhappy man who sets 
his heart upon being admired by the 
multitude, or affects a general and un- 
distinguishing applause among men,— 
Steele. 
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IS IT TRUE? 
By Wm. Wattenberg. 


In PriInTERS’ INK for April 8 a firm 
of advertising agents — themselves 
above suspicion, and well able to do 
good work in their line—say : 

‘‘If some advertisers knew one-half 
as much of the real facts connected with 
their advertisirg contracts as they 
think they do, there would be a revela- 
tion, if not a revolution.” 

Is this true? Or does the paragraph 
convey an impression which the writer 
of it did not intend? 

The great bulk of advertising, in 
papers that are not trade journals, that 
passes through the hands of advertising 
agents is handled by not more than a 
dozen large agencies. They are all 
well known. Does either of these firms 
make it a practice to commit fraud on 
patrons? If so, let some one name 
the agency ! 

Is not faithful service received by 
advertisers, in the main, from any 
reputable agent? Is there not some 
reason, not seen on the surface, which, 
from the agent’s point of view, is a 
good explanation, in most cases where 
even indirect fraud appears to have 
been practiced by any agent of stand- 
ing ? 

The past two years have seen much 
work done for advertisers by agencies 
for practically nothing; and if the 
truth were known the “‘ outside world” 
would be surprised that concerns do- 
ing business to make money should 
take work on the terms at which they 
took it. 

Much higher prices are doubtless 
often paid (even aside from errors of 
judgment) than real advertising values 
warrant. But the agent cannot remedy 
the matter. He pays under inward 
protest, even if he says nothing. He 
resembles a man whom the hotel 
steward sends out to get butter, and 
who finds himself compelled to pay 
forty cents a pound for the article, al- 
though he has a sincere conviction that 
bread should be buttered for half that 
cost, 

After all, is it not the fact that in 
the transactions between general ad- 
vertising agents of any repute what- 
ever and their customers, there is less 
fraud than in the silk business, or in 
some of the grocery and medicine lines, 
or some other branches of business ? 
And is there any other style of transac- 
tion in which a man can get such a 
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quantity of work, and substantially so 
faithful, for so small a percentage on 
the gross amount involved any 
responsible advertiser can secure to-day 
from any respectable agent ? 

Let no fear of widespread roguery 
deter the man who is about to adver- 
tise! No profession is made up wholly 
of angels ; but the advertising business 
is not made up of scamps. 

SG ea) 
REMINISCENCES. 
By r L. Chadwick. 

‘* The List System” did not origin- 
ally refer to the co-operatives. The 
expression was coined to cover, first 
a list of one hundred New England 
newspapers as nearly representative 
in character as possible ; then a similar 
list of one hundred in the Middle 
States, and finally in the West, North- 
west, South, and on the Pacific Coast. 
The idea originated with Mr. Geo. P. 
Rowell, and was worked out by him. 
‘*One inch one month in one hundred 
newspapers for one hundred dollars” 
was the proposition to advertisers. The 
one hundred newspapers were carefully 
selected from the best towns, and the 
best papers in each town, both daily 
and weekly, so that in the New England 
list, for example, an advertiser could 
cover pretty thoroughly the whole ter- 
ritory outside Boston at less than one 
half the amount the same service would 
have cost in any other way. But the 
rate was acceptable to the publishers 
because it was given upon an agreement 
that twenty inches of space should be 
kept filled ali the time, subject to 
monthly changes, and for so much 
space the price was a fair one. It re- 
sulted in a large increase in the number 
of short time advertisements, and the 
monthly changes of copy measured at 
times as much as forty inches. In 
short, the plan was exceedingly popular 
with both advertisers and publishers— 
so popular that as a matter of course tt 
was adopted by other agencies, who, to 
make the new list succeed, felt obliged 
to offer their customers a lower rate per 
paper, and naturally a lower grade of 
papers were selected. And then along 
came the co-operatives, so that with 
them the original ‘‘ List System”’ is 
often confounded. 

But the original lists are stil! offered 
to advertisers, although the number is 
not kept at an even one hundred in the 
geographical divisions. 

There was a time when a list of the 


as 
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newspapers published in the United 
States was as much a part of the agent’s 
stock in trade as his rate books ; and 
an advertiser, unless of considerable 
experience, could no more name the 
papers which he desired to use than he 
could the publishers’ rates for the ser- 
vice demanded, It was the first volume 
of the American Newspaper Directory, 
issued in 1869, which changed all this 
and enabled every advertiser, for a 
moderate expenditure, to obtain com- 
plete lists and particulars in detail. 

In the early days of advertising the 
agent assumed no responsibility ; he 
paid over the money to publishers after 
he had collected it. If he never col- 
lected he never paid. Then came the 
long line of agents without sufficient 
capital, and sometimes with but little 
honesty, who collected but still failed 
to pay over, and now, apparently, this 
class has disappeared, and the agents 
of to-day doing a general business are 
believed to be more reliable than at any 
previous time in the history of the 
business. 

But what an appalling list would that 
be which should contain the names of 
all the advertising agencies that have 
come into existence during the last 
quarter of a century, many of them 
transacting for a time a large and profit- 
able business, and gaining good and 
responsible customers, but who either 
from lack of experience, or possibly 
from unbusinesslike practices sooner or 
later went to the wall. We all remem- 
ber them, and their names, followed by 
a very considerable debit balance, ap- 

r on the ledgers of many a publisher 
in both city and country. 


PERSONALITY. 
By W. H. Howells. 


In Printers’ INK for April 8 Mr, 
Artemas Ward takes occasion to say 
in *‘Stray Shots,” as advice to can- 
vassers, ‘‘ Drop your own personality,” 
and to this counsel I feel impelled to 
take decided objection. 

After twenty years’ experience as a 
newspaper man it occurs to me that if 
personality — 7. ¢., individuality — is 
valuable at all it is indispensable to 
the man who represents a newspaper 
outside in the advertising department. 

Such a man to be successful must 
not only exert his vital force largely, 
but exercise his personal influence and 
personal magnetism to the fullest ex- 
tent. He must of necessity come into 
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intimate and friendly relations with the 
most enterprising and generally the 
best educated men to be found in the 
field of his labors. His presence must 
be cheerful and inspiring. It becomes 
his frequent duty to instill hope and 
advice into the minds of discouraged 
and half despondent advertisers—to 
preach courage and persistence. 

This can not be done by a man who 
‘drops his own personality,” and the 
solicitor who does so is already de- 
feated before the battle begins. 

Whether at the bar, in the pulpit, or 
in the world at large, the man of 
strong personality is he who exerts the 
most influence and accomplishes the 
greatest results for good or evil; nor 
is it easy to find a single exception to 
this rule. 

Therefore my advice to canvassers 
would be in direct antagonism to that 
of Mr. Ward. I should say: ‘* My 
friend, unless you have a decided 
character, and one at the same time 
agreeable, keep out of the business. 
If you have a distinctly marked and 
pleasant individuality, with sufficient 
force and education to exhibit it, you 
will do, but never, under any circum- 
stances, become a mere thing, a ma- 
chine, a nonentity, by ‘dropping your 
personality.’” 


- 
ADDISON ON ADVERTISING. 


It is my custom, in a dearth of news, 
to entertain myself with those, collec- 
tions of advertisements that appear at 
the end of all public prints. 

These I consider as accounts of 
news from the little world, in the same 
manner that the foregoing parts of the 
paper are from the great. 

If in one we hear that a sovereign 
prince is fled from his capital city, in 
the other we hear of a tradesman who 
hath shut up his shop and ran away. 
If in one we find the victory of a gen- 
eral, in the other we see the desertion 
of a privace soldier. I must confess | 
have a certain weakness in my temper, 
that it is often very much affected by 
these domestic occurrences, and have 
frequently been caught with tears in 
my eyes over a melancholy advertise- 
ment, 

But to consider this subject in its 
most ridiculous lights, advertisements 
are of great use tothe vulgar. First of 
all, as they are instruments of ambition. 
A man that is by no means big enough 
for the Gazette may easily creep into 
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advertisements, by which means we 
often see an apothecary in the same 
paper of news with a plenipotentiary, 
or a running footman with an ambassa- 
dor. An advertisement from Piccadilly 
goes down to posterity with an article 
from Madrid, and Jonn Bartlett, a truss 
maker of Goodman's fields, is cele- 
brated in the same paper with the Em- 
peror of Germany. Thus the fable 
tells us that the wren mounted as high 
as the eagle by getting upon his back. 

A second use which this sort of writ- 
ing hath been turned to of late years 
has been the management of contro- 
versy, insomuch that above half the 
advertisements one meets with nowa- 
days are purely polemical. 

The inventors of ‘‘ straps for razors” 
have written against one another this 
way for several years, and that with 
ereat bitterness; as the whole argument 
pro and con in the case of ** the morn- 
ing gown” is still carried on after the 
same manner. I need not mention the 
several proprietors of Dr, Anderson’s 
Pills, nor take notice of the many 


satirical works of this nature so fre- 
quently published by Dr. Clark, who 
has the confidence to advertise upon 
that learned knight, my very worthy 


friend, Sir Wm. Read; but I shall not 
interpose in their quarrel. Sir Wil- 
liam can give him his own in adver- 
tisements that, in the judgment of the 
impartial, are as well penned as the 
doctor's. 

The third and last use of these writ- 
ngs is to inform the world where they 
may be furnished with almost every- 
thing that is necessary for life. 

If a man has pains in his head, colics 
in his bowels, or spots in his clothes, 
he may here meet with proper cures 
and remedies. If a man would recover 
a wife or a horse that is stolen or 
strayed; if he wants new sermons, 
electuaries, asses’ milk, or anything 
else, for his body or mind, this is the 
place to look for them in. 

The great art in writing advertise- 
ments is to catch the reader's eye, with- 
out which a good thing may pass over 
unobserved, or be lost among commis- 
sions of bankrupts. Asterisks and 
hands were formerly of great use for 
this purpose. Of late years the N. B. 
has been much in fashion, as also little 
cuts or figures, the invention of which 
we must ascribe to the auther of spring 
trusses. I must not here omit the blind 
Italian character, which, being scarce 
legible, always fixes and detains the 
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eye, and gives the curious reader some- 
thing like the satisfaction of prying 
into a secret, 

But the skill of the advertiser is 
chiefly seen in the style which he makes 
use of. He is to mention the uni- 
versal esteem or general reputation of 
things that were never heard of. If he 
is a physician or astrologer he must 
change his lodgings frequently, and, 
though he never saw anybody in them 
besides his own family, give public 
notice of it, ‘‘ for the information of the 
nobility and gentry.” Since I am thus 
usefully employed in writing criticisms 
on the works of these diminutive 
authors, I must not pass over in silence 
an advertisement which has lately 
made its appearance, and is written 
altogether in a Ciceronian manner. It 
was sent to me, with five shillings, 
to be inserted among my advertise- 
ments, but as it isa pattern of good 
writing in this way, I shall give it a 
place in the body of my paper: 

“* The highest compounded spirit of 
lavender, the most glorious, if the ex- 
pression may be used, enlivening scent 
and flavour that can possible be, which 
so raptures the spirits, delights the 
gust, and gives such airs to the counten- 
ance as are not to be imagined but by 
those that have tried it. The meanest 
sort of the thing is admired by most 
gentlemen and ladies; but this is far 
more, as by far it exceeds it, to the 
gaining among all a more than a com- 
mon esteem. It is sold in neat flint 
bottles, fit for the pocket, only at the 
Golden Key in Wharton’s court, near 
Holbornbars, 3s. 6d., with directions.” 

At the same time that I recommend 
the several flowers in which this spirit 
of lavender is wrapped up, if the ex- 
pression may be used, I cannot excuse 
my fellow-laborers for admitting into 
their papers several uncleanly adver- 
tisements not at all proper to appear in 
the works of polite writers. Among 
these I must reckon the ‘‘ Carminative 
Wind-expelling Pills.” If the doctor 
had called them only his Carminative 
Pills he had been as cleanly as one 
could have wished, but the second 
word entirely destroys the decency of 
the first. There are other absurdities of 
this nature so very gross that I dare not 
mention them, and shall therefore dis- 
miss this subject with a public admon- 
ition to Michael Parrot, that he do not 
presume any more to mention a certain 
worm he knows of, which, by the way, 
has grown seven feet in my memory; 
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for, if I am not much mistaken, it is 
the same that was but nine feet long 
about six months ago, 

By the remarks I have here made it 
plainly appears that a collection of ad- 
vertisements is a kind of miscellany, 
the writers of which, contrary to all 
authors, excepting men of quality, give 
money to the bookseller who publishes 
their copies. The genius of the book- 
seller is chiefly shown in his method of 
ranging and digesting these little 
tracts. 

The last paper I took up in my hand 
places them in the following order : 

The true Spanish blacking for shoes, 
etc, 

Pease and plasters, etc. 

Nectar and ambrosia, etc. 

Four freehold tenements for fifteen 
pounds per annum, 

Annotations upon the Zaé¢/er, etc. 

The present state of England, etc. 

A commission of bankruptcy, being 
awarded against B. L., bookseller, etc. 
—/Joseph Addison, in the Tatler. 

- > 


. 


GREELEY AND DANA. 


The address of Charles A. Dana at 
the celebration of the fiftieth anniver- 


sary of the New York 77ribune con- 
tains so much of general interest that 
we reprint it in part : ‘* Horace Greeley 


was a man of almost no education 
—indeed, of no education at all ex- 
cept what he had acquired for him- 
self. The worst school that a man 
can be sent to, and the worst of all it 
is for a man of genius, is what is called 
a self-education. There is no greater 
misfortune for a man of extraordinary 
talent than to be educated by himself, 
because he has of necessity a very poor 
schoolmaster, There is nothing more 
advantageous to an able youth than to 
be thrown into contact with other 
youths in the conflicts of study and in 
the struggle for superiority in the 
school and in the college. That was 
denied to Mr. Greeley. He knew no 
language but his own ; but of that he 
possessed the most extraordinary 
mastery. His wit and his humor 
flowed out in idiomatic forms of ex- 
pression that were surprising and de- 
lightful, and that remain in the mind 
almost forever. His mind expanded 
as he went on in the pursuit of his 
professional labors. When I first was 
connected with him he would not have 
any notice taken of the theatres. He 
began by refusing to print the theatre 
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advertisements. He would not allow 
horse racing to be reported. He con 
ducted the 7riéune on the most ex- 
treme principle of Puritanism. H_« 
would not have anything there that 
was not entirely unobjectionable in 
point of morals and social tendencies. 

“* But one day there was a horse race 
of enormous interest. It was the great 
race between Boston and Fashion 
which occurred along about 1842 or 
1843, if I recollect rightly. It was a 
great conflict between the North and 
the South—a sort of premonition of 
that enormous and dreadful conflict 
which later covered the land with 
devastation and sorrow. Well, this 
was a horse race in which the whole 
public was interested, because it was 
not only a horse race, but it was also 
to a certain extent a political event ; 
and everybody about the office felt that 
it ought to be reported ; that he would 
not have the news if it was not done. 
Finally the man who was to report it, 
or who ought to report it, went to Mr. 
Greeley and said: ‘ Mr. Greeley, we 
ought to report that horse race. It 
will not do for the 7ridune to appeat 
day after to-morrow without any ac- 
count of that event in which the whole 
public mind is absorbed.’ 

‘* * Well,’ said Horace, ‘I don't 
know.’ Finally, said he, ‘I guess 
you will have to do it,’ and said he, 
‘ We have to report hangings, anyway.’ 

“And after that time horse races 
and theatres were noticed in the 
Tribune as they deserved. Every man 
who has charge of a newspaper, who 
controls a newspaper, has to have a 
moral code by which he is guided 
the conduct of his paper. In order 
that I might not state it inaccurately, | 
have noted down what I conceive to lx 
the professional code that governed 
Mr. Greeley during his control of the 
Tribune: ‘ Always give a hearing ol 
your opponent. Never attack a man 
and refuse to let him answer in the 
same column. Be always as consider- 
ate of the weak and friendless as of the 
powerful. Waste no strength in advo- 
cating that which is intrinsically im- 
possible. Never compromise your own 
opinions on account of your subscrib- 
ers or adversaries, If they don’t like 
your ideas they can always go to 
another shop.’ That was the doctrin: 
of Horace Greeley ; and that doctrine 
he practiced during the whole of his 
active life. I cannot remember, amid 
all the controversies (and they were 
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often very bitter controversies) in 
which he was continually engaged, 
that he ever violated one of those 
principles. 

‘‘In his hands, forty or fifty years 
ago, the 7ribune was necessarily a 
very different paper from what it is to- 
day. The world has changed. The 
mode of treating subjects of public 
interest has been altered. Then the 
journalist was engaged in a continual 
fight. He was always attacking some- 
body. He was always defending him- 
self. He was always launching satire 
and scorn at some opponent, and re- 
ceiving his warfare in return. It is 
entirely changed now. It is wonderful 
how little personal controversy there is 
in our great newspapers. The ex- 
igencies of the discussion of political 
and social principles have varied, and 
there is much less, In fact, taking the 
Tribune as a model, there is almost no 
personal controversy to be found in it. 
And I think that has contributed 
greatly to the success, to the dignity 
and to the moral weight which it every- 
where exerts. 

‘“*T could give a great many illustra- 
tions of this peculiarity of his, but 
there is one that occurs to me that ex- 


hibits so well the quality of his wit and 


humor that I will repeat it. He had 
always a violent contest with General 
James Watson Webb, who edited the 
Courter and Enquirer. They both 
belonged to the same party; but in 
those days the struggles of journalism 
and the animosities of journalists were 
not confined to members of the opposite 
parties toward each other, and there 
was even bitterness and discords be- 
tween members of the same party. 
Mr. Greeley was notable, as very many 
of you undoubtedly remember, for a 
free, easy and careless style of costume, 
and he sometimes carried it to almost 
the verge of eccentricity. He was the 
opposite of a dude. General Webb, in 
the Courter and Enquirer, assailed 
him for his style of dress, saying that 
it was not proper or respectable that a 
mah who edited a newspaper, and a 
Whig newspaper especially, should 
dress in that way. General Webb had 
recently been pardoned out of State’s 
prison, where he had been sentenced 
on account of fighting a duel. He had 
been pardoned by Governor Seward. 
Mr. Greeley retorted : ‘Our dress may 
be pretty awkward, but it is nothing to 
what Webb would have worn if Seward 


had not pardoned him,’ ”. 
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NEWSPAPER HONESTY. 


The bill making it a misdemeanor to 
misrepresent the circulation of a news- 
paper is to be commended and should 
become a law. 

No one will contend that by legisla- 
tion a man can be made honest, but 
he can be made tofear, and can be 
punished for dishonesty, Newspaper 
publishers by the very nature of their 
business call for certain public trust to 
be reposed in them. They secure pri- 
vate and official patronage upon the 
basis of their clientage of readers. 
When, therefore, they secure support 
for their journal by false representa- 
tions, they obtain money by fraud, and 
ought to be held accountable before the 
law for the cheat. 

It is not the purpose of the proposed 
law to compel any publisher to disclose 
his private business; butit is the thought 
of the bill that if he makes disclosure 
he shall do so in accordance with truth. 
It is said that the measure is in the in- 
terest of great and opposed to the in- 
terest of the papers of small circulation. 
But that isa gross error—the billisin the 
interest of the public, which is always 
superior in its rights to the individual. 

The journal of large or small circula- 
tion has no right beyond the truth con- 
cerning that circulation. When a paper 
opposes truth-telling it confesses that 
it is not above lying. Inthe matter of 
the publication of official advertise- 
ments, where the object is to secure 
wide circulation of the matter published, 
it is a vital importance that there shall 
be no deceit concerning cireulation. 

The mere matter of newspaper rival- 
ry and jealousy in no wise concerns 
the public. But it is concerned in 
knowing that the avenue it choses for 
its announcements is precisely what is 
claimed for it. If it is represented that 
it is a broad and long highway, cutting 
through a great numberof sections and 
traveled by a multitude, and it turns 
out that it is only a by-path, short, tor- 
tuous and little used, the public is cheat- 
ed, and the cheat should be punished 
as are other frauds. 

If a business man advertises ina 
newspaper upon the representation that 
it has some thousands of subscribers or 
regular recipients, and in fact it has 
but a few hundred, he is grossly im- 
posed upon, and the fact that the im- 
poster owns types and presses in no 
wise mitigates the offense. — Sacra- 
mento ( Cal.) Record- Union, 
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BELIEVES IN SWEARING TO CIRCU- 
LATION. 


CLEVELAND Wor.p, ' 
CLEVELAND, Ohio, April 7, 1891. { 
Editor of Prixters’ Ink: 

In Printers’ Ink of the issue of April * 
Mr. F. B, Marlow airs his views on sworn cir™ 
culation, 

“Asa pro; ern in ethics,"’ he says, “* it 
may be confidently asserted that any pub- 
lisher who is not to be trusted upon his plain 
word of honor will hardly be improved by 
going through a ceremony that “ doubt- 
less knows to be void of terror to the mis- 

joer. 

Very true. On the other hand, any pub- 
lisher who refuses to make a sworn statement 
of his circulation, and belittles such state- 
ment when made by other publishers, must 
blame no one for doubting the accuracy of a 
statement “made upon his plain word of 
honor.” 

Mr. Marlow says: ** A notary public is not 
vested by law with power to verify or attest 
the ph. bd of newspapers for the general 
information or use of the public,’ 

Verytrue. Neither is a judge of a court, or 
any other officer empowered to administer an 
oath, vested by law with power to verify or 
attest the truth of a matter which may be 
sworn to before him in the form of an affidavit, 
but this does net make an oath any the less 
solemn or effective. 

In my opinion, it is only those publishers 
who decline to make a detailed statement of 
their circulation, and those who, having made 
it, are unwilling, for reasons of their own, to 
swear to its accuracy, that decry and belittle 
sworn circulation reports. It is an evidence of 
their own weakness. 

B. F. Bower, 


Manager Cleveland World. 


>. 


WANTS THEM “ TOUCHED UP 


Druc, Om and ) Paint REPORTER, | 
Philadelphia, February 27, 1891. § 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We are inclined to think that what you 
don’t know about the art of advertising isn’t 
much worth knowing. Vou have “touched 
up” pretty much every phase of the subject 
in your various issues, but ome seems to have 
escaped your scrutiny. What shall be done 
in the case of the (ought to be) advertiser who 
tells you: ** We don’t advertise.” ‘*We have 
been in this business so many years that —— 
ete. And yet you find him in almost every 
publication but your own. Can't you give 
these sort a “‘ touch up?” 

Puitan’a Druc, OiL AND Paint Pus, Co. 

ne Se 
A BIG SCHEME. 


Epwarps, Fla,, April 13, 1891. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I intend to advertise ‘$1,000 for one dol- 
lar.” After receiving the $1 | will give to the 
sender a note, agreeing to pay him or her the 
amount doubled each year for ten years after 
date of each contract, How would be the best 
way to advertise? How would it do to adver- 
tise in a way to make the people believe the 
notes to be counterfeit money, have them 
printed in green ink, and call them green 
goods, for instance ? 

What are the best papers to advertise in, 
cost, etc, ? -_~—— 
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IT IS DAWNING! 
From the Advertisers’ Gazette, 186;. 
The tim. may come when advertisements 
will rival in interest the editorial and news 
columns, 


FOR SALE. 
Advertisements under this} this head 30 cents a line 
NTEREST in pa newspaper, Address 
Box &, Rusatibe hoon. 


INIATURE DYNAMOS for premiums. 
EMPIRE PUB. CO., 66 Duane St., N. Y. 


e Letters, for sale or to rent. 
200. “Farmer,” Bay Shore, N.Y. 
R SALE— 


F° The entire or one-half interest 
in the leading Daily and Weekly Demo 
eratic Paper of oue of the most prosperous 
towns in New York State. Parties who are 
unable to pay at least $2,000 incash need not 
apply to “ B. F.,” care PRINTERS’ INK. 


F YOU WANT TO SELL your Newspaper 

or Job Office, a Press, or a Font of Type, 
tell the story in twenty-three words and send 
it, with two dollars, to the office of PRINT 
ERS’ INK. If you will sell cheap enough, a 
single insertion of the announcement will 
wenerally secure a customer. 

- > 
WANTS. 


Advertisements under this head W cents a line 


F you need a New York City Lowrer,, com 
municate with CLOUGH GH, Equitable B'I'd’g. 
LEADING newspa 


A wspaper in a leading city 
wants a good a 


vertising man. May 
manage department, if qualified. “EXCEL 
SIOR,” Printers’ INK. 


OF ASSERS wanted to secure subscrip 


tions for Printers’ INK. Liberal terms 
allowed. Address Publishers of PRINTERS’ 
Ink, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


ANTED, POSITION, May 15, experienced 

young newspaper reporter and — 
plate artist; also emograpner and ty 
writer. CHAS. G. WHIT WHITE, Warrensburg, Mc oO. 


7s | panty who can invest $5,000 a rare op 

whentty is offered to secure an equal 
interest in a well established and prosperous 
Weekly Trade Journal in the leading West 
ern city. The leading Industrial Journal of 
the Great West, North West and —_ hy est. 
Investigation is solicited, Address “ N. E.,” 
Box 1353, Denver, Colo. 


ovEerne SOLICITOR wanted for old 
blished weekly and monthly publi 
p~ Noy of large circulation. Excellent ad 
vertising mediums. Applicants must be ex 
perienced and come well recommended as to 
character and ability. Eastern territory. A 
good Ce ——y to the right man. For par 
ticu ft ie “CIRCULATION, ” care of 
Pasuanet Ink 


VERY ISSUE of PRINTERS’ INK is 
religiously read by many thousand 
newspaper men and printers, as well as by 
advertisers. If you want to buy a paper or 
to get a situation as editor, the thing to «« 
is to announce your desire in a want adver 
tisement. Any story that can be told in 
twenty-three words can be inserted for two 
dollars. As a rule, one insertion can be relied 
upon to do the business. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Advertisements under this head, two lines ov 
more, without display, We, a line. 


Y etn 


A” GUIDE, 





PRINTER 
TH CENTURY. 

20) 

LLEN’S MILLION. 
A 
N Y. Argosy, 114,000 w. 
ae oad 

LLEN’S LISTS—Kesults. 
A 


Psemens: CALL, Quiney, IN. 


I EVEY’S INKS are the best. New Yor‘. 
4 


GENTS’ HERALD, Phila., Pa. 15th year, 

A 80,000 monthly. 

MVHE GRAPHIC, Chic: 0, “the great West- 
ern illustrated weekly 


TWVHE GRAPHIC, a -Most value at 
least cost to advertisers. 


RIGHT, clean and Eevebie is the SAN 
FRANCISCO BULLETIN 


A Soeoc Family Newspape r. SAN 
FRANCISCO a Estab. 15 


GENTS’ nam to $10 per 1,000. 
A AGENTS’ HERA , Phila., Pa. 

AN FRANCISCO WEEKLY CALL and 
s’ BULLETIN cover the Pacific Coast. 


I ARGEST evening | circulation in Califor- 
4 nia—SAN FRANCISCO BULLETIN. 


ROSPEROUS, intelligent people reached 
by the SAN FRANCISCO BULLETIN. 
Mi ST “Wants,” most circulation, most 
adv’s. SAN FRANCISCO CALL leads. 


MPVHE ADVERTISERS’ GUIDE—Mailed free 
by STANLEY DAY, New Market, N. J. 


I IGH grade, pure tone, honest circulation. 
None better. SAN FRANCISCO CALL. 


N EWSPAPER CLIPPINGS on any subject. 
Nat. Press Cutting Bureau, Yonkers, } A 


NE W HAVEN NEWS—Largest deetane, 
Small ads ic. a word. Space $1.Wan inch. 


OUISVILLE COMMERCIAL— Largest cir- 
4 culation of any Louisvi Louisville Morning Daily. 


57,7428.; 22,346 W.; cireu- 
5D. is Se SAN FRANCISCO CALL. 


I oa ORDER Mechanical + we A 
J. E. Rhodes, 7 New Chambers St., N. Y. 


PF -_— for inventors ; 40 e book oon. 
. ne FITZGERALD, 800 F St., Washing- 
ton, : 


I AILY - REPUBLICAN- Phoenixville, Pa.— 
Only daily, city of 9,000; proved circula- 
tion over 1,300 daily. 


7OU can run a local illustrated LeRoi 
PROFIT. Will tell you how. P vRIAL 
WEEKLIES COMPANY, 3 West 23d St., 


es Measures, nonpareil and agate, pn 
mail to any address on receipt of three 
2c =. ones. Address GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
New Yor 


\ EDICAL BRIEF (St. Louis) has the la’ 

4 circulation of any medical journa in 
the world. Absolute proof of an excess of 
thirty thousand copies eac issue. 


APER DEALERS. M. Plummer & Co., 
161 William St., N. Y., sell every kind of 
paper used by rinters and publishers, at low- 
col prices. Full line quality of Printers’ INK. 


MBOSSED EFFECTS are trade catchers. 

‘4 Do you want a high-class nov ra k or cat- 

alog? Send for sketch. GRIFFIT XTELL 

& CADY CO., Designers and , 2 
Holyoke, Mass. 


HE PRICE of the American Newspaper 

Directory LC Five Dollars, and the pur- 
chase of the book carries with it a = sub- 
scription to iNnTERS’ INK for One y Ad- 
dress: GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 
No, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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\OLUMBUS, Ohio. — THE OHIO STATE 
/ JOURNAL, Daily, Weekly and Sunday, is 
credited with being the leac ing paper by all 
none »r authorities, Daily, 12,000; Sunday, 
15,000; Weekly, 22,000. 


HE VOICE, published in New York City, 
is one of the 28 publications in the 
United States that, according to a list pub 
lished by Geo. P. Rowell & Co., circulate be- 
tween 100,000 and 150,000 copies each issue. 
TWO-LINE NOTICE in Printers’ Ink, 
under heading of Special Notices, is 
brought to the attention of over 40,000 adve . 
tisers every week for a whole year wi 
lines will cost $78; 4 lines, $1(4 ah 
$130; 6 lines, $156 ; 7 een: $182; 8 lines, $208. 


X I HAD TO WAIT several thousand 

e years for my turn to be born, and 
now that I am on earth write me before I 
leave again. I furnish ideas for pictorial il 
lustrations. Address JAMES HANNERTY, 
Nat. Builder, Adams Ex. Build’g, Chicago, Ill. 


HENEVER an advertiser does business 
with our Advertising Agency to the 
amount of $10, he will be eliowes a discount 
sufficient to pay fora year’s we to 
Printers’ INK. Address: GEO, P. WELL 
& CO., Newspaper Advertising Pak No. lv 
Spruce St., New York. 


$1, 000, 00 44 FOR AN EDITORIAL 

NOTICE.— Every man 
who controls” a newspaper will do well 
to read the offer printed in the issue of 
Printers’ Ink for February 4th. Circular 
with full rticulars sent on seploston to 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 10 
Spruce St., New York 


HIS PAPER does not insert any adver- 

tisement as reading matter. Everythin, 
that does appear as reading matter is insertec 4 
free. The Special Notices are the nearest to 
reading matter that can be bought. The Spe 
cial Notices are nearly as interesting as read 
ing matter. The cost is 5) cents a line each 
issue for two lines or more, 


HERE IS NO BETTER EVIDENCE of the 
value and popularity of a newspa 

as an advertising medium than that attested 
by its “ Want” or transient advertising. In 
this, as well as in int of circulation, the 
HARTFORD TIMES stands at the head of 
the newspapers published in Connecticut. 
Estimates furnished. Try it. 


ORWICH, CONNECTICUT.—Geo. P. Row- 

ell & Co. publish a list of the bestor most 
widely circulated or influential newspapers 
issued at important business centers through 
out the country;— the newspaper in each 
vlace that gives the advertiser the most for 
his money. On this list THE BULLETIN, 
Daily and Weekly, is named for Norwich. 


HE AGE-HERALD, Birmingham, Ala., the 

only morning paper printed in the min- 
eral region of Alabama. Average daily cir- 
culation, 7,500; ave Sunday circulation, 
10,000; average weekly circulation, 25,000. 
Population of Jefferson County, in which 
eg is located, 100,000, For advertis 
ing rates address THE AGE-HERALD COM 
PANY, Birmingham, Alabama. 


NION ape ADVERTISER, Rochester, 

N. ¥.— P. Rowell & Co. publish a 
list of the A daily newspapers 
issued in cities having a population of more 
than 20,000;—the newspapers in each place 
which can be specially recommended to ad 
vertisers as coming up to the requisite stand- 
ardof character and circulation. The Roch- 
ester (N. Y.) UNION is included in this list. 


= such leading advertisers as Starkey 

& Palen, Hood, Ayer Scott & Bowne, 
w.L. Douglas, Beecham’s Pills, Pears’ Soan, 
J. S&S. Johnson & Co., Pozzoni, Pope Bicycle 
Co., Hawk-Eye Camera, Scoville & Adams, 
Anthony, Plymouth Rock Pants and Oliver 
Ditson Co., Pty each by - a opel an —— 
age of over $1,000 each. year and re- 
new, is if -ys *~d of their ap- 
preciat: "it a 4 4 advertising medium? 
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TO REACH TEN MILLION READERS AT AN 
APPROXIMATE COST OF $2,000. 


According to the American News- 
paper Directory for 1891, 19,373 news- 
papers are printed in the United States 
and Canada, and the total number 
of copies printed by all of these 


The following is a good advertise- 
ment—one well calculated to answer 
the purpose for which it was intended 


for a single issue is estimated 
at a trifle less than fifty million 
copies. 


According to the Directory 
ratings there are seventy differ- 
ent publications that have regu- 
lar editions exceeding 100,000 
copies each issue. Here follows 
a complete list of them : 


PRETTY PATTERNS 


8 Yard Rolls 
Clean and New 


New Haven, Conn., Household Pilot ; From 3c. to 6c. a Roll 


Washington, b. C., National ‘Tribune Embossed Gilt Paper, 8 to 1 i 
Home Magazine ; Atlanta, Ga., Consti- Gilt Borders, 4 to 18 in. og pam 
Borders 


tution ee nd dy Chicago, Ili., Inter 
Ocean (Weekly), News (Daily), Satur- 


without Gilt, 2 to 9 in., 1c. per yd. 


day Blade, World Wide Missions ; aoe stamps for samples of the best 


Augusta, Me., Vickery’s Fireside Visit- 
or, Comfort, Daughters of America, 


Mention this paper 


ns in the country. 
oni atnen 


Golden Moments, Sunshine ; Portland Y HIGH STREET, 
Me., Practical Housekeeper and Ladies! F, Hi. CAD g PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Fireside Companion ; on, Mass., 
Globe (Daily), Globe (Sunday),Herald (Daily), 
Herald (Sunday), Yankee Blade, Youth’s Com- 
panion; Lynn, Mass., Home Cheer; Spring- 
field, Mass., Farm and Home; Detroit, Mich., 
Free Press (Weekly); Minneapolis, Minn., 
Housekeeper; St. Louis, Mo., Hustler; EFl- 
mira, NV, V., Telegram; New York, N. , 
Morning Journal (Daily), News (Daily), Sun 
(Daily), Sun (Sunday), World (Morning), 
World (Evening), orld (Sunday), World 
(Weekly), Catholic News, Family Story Pa- 
per, Fireside Companion, National ‘Police 
Gazette an ercury, Once a Week, 
Puck, Voice, eekly, American Agricult- 
urist, Centu Magazine Delineator, Har- 
rs New "‘Mazazine Housewife, Ladies’ 
orld, Metropolitan, People’s Home Jour- 
nal, Sunday School Journal; Rochester, 
N. ¥., American Rural Home; Utica, N.Y., 
Saturday Globe; Springfield, O., Farm and 
Fireside, Ladies’ Home Companion; Tvledo, 
O., Blade (Weekly); Harrisburg, Pa., Tele- 
gram; Philadelphia, Pa., Evening Item 
(Daily), Item (Sunday), Record (Daily), Gold- 
en Days, Saturday Night, Sunday School 
Times, Farm Journal, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Lippincott’s Magazine, Munyon’s Magazine, 
Adveneed Quarterly, Scholars’ Quarterly. 


The total output for a single issue 
of these seventy publications, it is be- 
lieved, exceeds ten million copies. It 
is, therefore, plainly to be seen that 
whoever will insert a good advertise- 
ment onetime in all of these seventy 
publications may count with confidence 
upon reaching the eye of one-fifth of 
all American newspaper readers. 


For preparing this advertisement 
and making a pattern electrotype our 
charge to the advertiser was $5.25. 
Additional electrotypes with metal 
backs costs 24 cents. Fora well-made 
box to contain each electrotype the 
charge was two cents each, and the 
postage on each electrotype was 13 
cents. 

The cost of inserting the advertise- 
ment in all the papers would be 
$1,755.80. 

It is therefore apparent that the cost 
of preparing an advertisement similar 
to the above, making an electrotype 
and forwarding it, and causing it to 
appear once in every issue of the pa- 
pers named will be something less 
than $2,000, 

This is a great country, and there 
are a great many people in it. The 
advertisement printed above is not a 
very large one, Advertisers who would 
address the whole country, and are pre- 

ared to invest no more than $50, or 
| ny or $500, will do well to reflect 
that it costs nearly $2,000 to address 
one-fifth of the newspaper readers of 
America in a modest way for one time 
only, 


For information about advertising always address 

GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING BUREAU, 

10 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK. 
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A SIX-LINE ADVERTISEMENT FOR $3,000. 


An advertiser lately expressed a wish 
to invest three thousand dollars a year 
in placing a six-line advertisement in 
such a way that it would reach the 
largest number of intelligent young 
men living in small towns and rural 
districts in every State of the Union. 

This advertiser was an old customer, 
and we took much pains to prepare for 
him such a list of papers as would, in 
our opinion, give him the most effective 
service to be obtained for the money. 

Considering the large field to be 

covered (the whole United States), and 
the comparatively small amount of the 
appropriation (only $3,000), it appeared 
to be wisest to order the advertisement 
to be inserted once in such a list of 
papers as were most suitable for his 
use, with the intention of repeating the 
order three months later, and again six 
and nine months later, so as to give in 
each publication used four insertions a 
year. 
" As the cost of each insertion would 
be the same, the estimate was made 
for three months only. The order was 
to be sent out for a single issue. This 
would permit a revision of the list each 
three months if it should seem to be 
desirable. When the list had been 
carefully prepared it was found that 
the amount appropriated for a single 
insertion in the papers selected to be 
used in each State was as follows : 


Minnesota...... 


il 00 
24 2 


New rR 2 ri) 


Copeeaneal ese New oa. 


Delawa 
Dis. Fg ‘olumbia 


Pennsylvai 

South Carolina. 
Tennessee 
Texas .... 


Wisconsin. ° 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 


In addition to the above it was de- 
cided that it would be wise to invest 
$100 in placing this advertisement one 
time in the 7,042 newspapers which 
make up what are known as the Co- 
operative Lists. 


For preparing the estimate, as indi- 
cated above, naming the papers and 
stating the price to be paid to each 
paper, we charged this advertiser $14. 
When the order to place the advertise- 
ment is received we execute it at the 
prices named. 

There is a constant assertion on the 
part of advertisers and advertising 
agents that it is the continuous appear- 
ance of an advertisement that pays ; 
that yearly advertisements are always 
best, and that advertisements inserted 
one time are not of much account in the 
way of producing beneficial results. 

This is all wrong. The only rea- 
son why a yearly advertisement pro- 
duces best results is because any ap- 
pearance of an advertisement has a 
value that bears a considerable propor- 
tion to the value of any other insertion. 
It is never claimed that the second ap- 
pearance of an advertisement is worth 
any more than the first appearance was, 
or that the fifty-second appearance is 
worth any more than the second one 
was. 

There can be but little doubt that the 


first insertion of any advertisement is 


worth a little more than any other. The 
reason why the impression has become 
so broadcast that an advertisement 
should always be placed by yearly con- 
tract is to be found in the fact that as 
a general thing a yearly advertisement 
can be inserted in a newspaper at a 
tremendous reduction from the short- 
time rate. For instance, the ordinary 
country paper that charges a dollar for 


” inserting a one-inch advertisement one 
% month will insert the same advertise- 


ment three months for $2, six months 
for $3, and a year for $4. Let us now 


» compare the probable value of 52 such 


papers with that of a single paper hav- 
ing a circulation as large as the whole 
52 country papers—one that prints at 
a single issue as many papers as one of 
the country papers prints in a whole 
year. A single insertion of an inch 
advertisement in the paper having the 
larger issue will be as well worth the $4 
as the 52 insertions of the same adver- 
tisemert in the paper having the smaller 
issue, 





Persons desiring to advertise should address 


GEO. P. ROWELL 4 CO., 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING BUREAU, 
10 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK. 
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or Last Page, $200. Special Notices, Wants or 
For Sale, two lines or more, 50 cents a line 
Advertisers are recommended to furnish new 
copy for every issue. Advertisements must 
be handed in one week before the day of pub- 
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JOHN IRVING ROMER, EDITOR. 


NEW YORK, APRIL 22, 1891. 

In the death of P. T. Barnum the 
advertising world lost a staunch friend 
and advocate. The great showman 
never lost an opportunity to preach the 
possibilities of printers’ ink. Although 
not a typical advertiser—his field lying 
outside of ordinary paths—he was an 
enterprising and energetic one, and he 
has always been quoted—as he de- 
served to be—as one of the shining ex- 
amples of success attained through 
judicious advertising. 





How shall we pronouace the word 


advertisement? One hears it pro- 
nounced advertisement and adveréise- 
ment by persons whose uniform cor- 
rectness of speech cannot be brought 
into question. The dictionaries give 
it both ways—generally with the prefer- 
ence to the first form. Stormonth, 
who is esteemed by some as high 
authority cn pronunciation, gives 
only advertisement. There is an 
obvious need for uniformity ; one dis- 
likes to speak the word with the accent 
on the second syllable just after some 
friend has uttered it with the accent on 
the third. In consequence, he is per- 
haps driven into the use of that odious 
abbreviation, ‘‘ad.” There is no right 
or wrong in the matter. Chauncey M. 
Depew says advertisement ; Charles A. 
Dana, adveréisement. Any number of 
eminent authorities could be quoted in 
defense of either. The word is in such 
common use that there ought to be an 
accepted pronunciation, The writer 
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prefers advertisement, instead of + 
jump back to the anti-penult, becau: 
this style of accent is uniform wit 
‘* advertiser,” ‘‘ advertising,” and oth 
derivatives from this root. 


Ir is now over twenty years sinc 
‘* Plantation Bitters,” with the cabal 
tic ‘‘ S—T—1860—X,” were so larg 
advertised, but the trade-mark is st 
familiar, and often repeated even 
this our day. One of the readir 
notices then given to publishers is no 
before us, and worthy of reproduction 

They made her a grave too cold and damp 

For a soul so honest and true, 

And if they had been wise the dire neces- 
sity of opening the grave for one so lovely 
might have been averted, since Plantation 
Bitters, if timely used, are sure to rescue th 
young and lovely, the middle-aged and th 
ailing from confirmed sickness. 

IF a client were to go to his lawy« 
present his case either as plaintiff 
defendant, and then instruct him to 
make hjs plea or defense upon a theory 
of his own construction, which the 
lawyer knows to be entirely wrong, a1 
which would, in all probability, result 
in total defeat, would he, the lawyer: 
be justified in accepting the case upo 
such terms? Certainly not, if he wer 
an intelligent and honorable man. H« 
would decline, not alone because his 
client's theory was erroneous, but bé 
cause by undertaking it he 
himself suffer in reputation. If 
sick man were to go to his docto 
state his case, and request the do 
tor to prescribe a certain medicine 
which he knew to be injurious, wou 
the doctor be justified in giving the de- 
sired prescription? Again, no. |: 
each of the above cases it is the novic« 
who requires the services of an expert 
The experienced and _ honorable ad 
vertising agent is likewise an expert in 
his branch; and too often the novic« 
approaches him, not for advice, but 
with instructions that he shall accept 
his work and manage it as he directs 
And alas! the agent, as arule, consents 
to the undertaking upon the terms and 
in the way required, although lh 
knows, like the lawyer and the doctor, 
that in doing so the client will be the 
sufferer. Unlike the doctor and the 
lawyer, however, he does not considet 
that his own reputation is in any way 
concerned, But is he not wrong in 
this? And will the time not 
when the ideal agent will be a real on: 
and decline such business offered upon 
such terms ? 


would 


come 
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THE lay sermon on advertising 
which was written by Joseph Addison 
and printed in his quaint little paper, 
the Zatler, years ago, is reprinted on 
another page of PRINTERS’ INK. Not- 
withstanding our boasted advance in 
commercial lines, these simple com- 
ments on advertising do not seem so 
intiquated as might be expected. 
rhis, for example, might have been 
said yesterday, so familiar does it 
sound ; 

I'he great art in advertising is to catch the 
reader’s eye. 

And many a reader of these lines 
would enjoy pointing out contempor- 
aries who have made use of the Addi- 
sonian ‘‘mention of the universal 
esteem or general reputation of things 
that were never heard of.” 





CONTINUOUS ADVERTISING. 


By Oscar Greenman. 


Referring to the article appearing in 
last week’s PRINTERS’ INK under the 
heading, ‘‘ Which Is Right ?” it seems 
to me that Number One holds the cor- 
rect position. In order to make a per- 
manent success of a new patent medi- 


cine, or even to get it started, one of 
the several things necessary is that the 
advertising shall be continuous. A page 
advertisement of a new or unknown 
medicine inserted but once would not 
be likely to cause a single sale. ‘The 
readers of the advertisement who might 
ask for the medicine at the druggist’s 
would probably be told there was none 
in the druggist’s hands; that he had 
never heard of the article before and 
didn’t know whether it would be adver- 
tised any more, but would inquire of 
the wholesale dealers, and if there was 
any prospect of further advertising, 
purchase some of the article. Very 
likely that would be as far as the matter 
would go. The cost of the page in 
weekly papers, one time, would prob- 
ably be about the same as the cost of 
1 two-inch advertisement for a whole 
ear—fifty-two insertions. An adver- 
tisement of that size, provided it told 
the whole story, inserted regularly would 
perhaps before it had received many in- 
sertions cause several inquiries for the 
article at the drug stores, and the drug- 
gists would probably through thé usual 
channels of the patent medicine trade 
obtain a small supply and fill such 
orders as might be received, and if the 
medicine seemed to relieve the malady 
which it was advertised to cure the 


sales would increase. It would be 
strange if a year’s advertising did 
not produce some sale in all of the 
places. 

lhe advertisement should be com- 
plete in itself, stating what the medi- 
cine is intended to cure or relieve, its 
retail price and how it may be obtained. 
Changes of matter are not particularly 
desirable. Position at top of column 
or bottom of column, or next to reading 
matter, is not as valuable as some par- 
ticular position throughout the year. 
An advertisement always in the same 
position becomes known, and even if not 
read many times is certain to be read 
once, and the repeated insertions act as 
a constant reminder. 

The advertising should be continu- 
ous year after year. Probably, if after 
several years it should be suspended 
for a whole year, the proprietors would 
not note any difference in their sales 
for that year or thereafter. The sales 
of some established medicines continue 
for a score of years after all advertis- 
ing has been stopped, the falling off in 
the amount being slow and steady ; but 
sometimes the sales for even the fif- 
teenth year after discontinuance may 
exceed in amount those of the tenth 
year. ‘These things seem to depend 
upon the length of time that the medi- 
cine was continuously advertised. 

In the case of an established medi- 
cine, already on sale at all druggists, 
probably a single insertion of a whole 
page advertisement would be profitable. 

Advertising should be confined with- 
in such geographical limits as the ad- 
vertiser can cover thoroughly. In the 
daily papers making no discounts for 
repeated insertions the advertisement 
should appear during the first part of 
the year every day. After two months 
the frequency of insertion might be de- 
creased; for instance, the third and 
fourth months every other day ; fifth 
and sixth months, two times a week, 
and but once a week for the remainder 
of the year; but all insertions should 
be regular on certain days. If but 
once a week, it ought to be on the 
same day of the week, Let the people 
know when they may expect to see the 
advertisement. 

Medicines like the cough remedies, 
which are not in demand during the 
warm season, need not be advertised 
the whole year after they have become 
known. The advertising of a new 
cough remedy ought to begin in the 
fall of the year, 
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Miscellanies. 


**Where is our manhood?” asks a 
woman editor, Well, well! That's a puzzler. 
— Judge. 

Not Immortal.—‘‘ Do you think Pat- 
kins, the poet, will live?” ~ 

“He may live, but his pcems won’t.’’— 
Puck. 


A Boston puzzle editor printed a fac- 
simile of Jay Gould’s signature and only six 
experts guessed it, But Jay’s signature on a 
check will go just the same. 


Still Human.—‘Is your musical 
critic in?’’ asked the little woman. 

“Yes, madame,” returned the editor. 
“That is he, over by the window, whistling 
* Annie Rooney!’ ’—Puck. 


The subscription ve of this paper 
has not been increased by the McKinley bill, 
but we want to disabuse the minds of some 
people of the idea that it has been put upon 
the free list.— 7he News, Elizabethtown, Ky, 


‘*“Mamma,” said little Emerson 
Browning of Boston, as he looked up from a 
newspaper, “what is the skin game which I 
see alluded to in this journal ?”’ 

“A skin game, my dear,” replied Mrs, 
Browning “is a cutaneous pastime.—/udge. 


One More Candidate. — ‘* Another 
Presidential possibility,’’ sighed the political 
writer, 

**What’s his name?” 

**Don’t know yet. He only arrived last 
night. Weighsten pounds.” —S?. Joseph News. 

A New Idea.—Actor: I can’t im- 
agine how D’Art manages to get such favor- 
able notices from the dramatic critics. 

Journalist—Perhaps he acts well. 

Actor—By Jinks! I never thought of that. 
—New York Weekly. 


A Desirable Location.—‘‘I say,” 
said the investor, “‘ you advertise your farm as 
a fine location for a dairy. It hasn't a single 
feature to recommend it for that purpose.” 

*Haint it? There is a tremendous chalk 
deposit just beyond that hill over there.” — 
Washington Post. 

He Knew What He Wanted.— 
Newspaper Clerk: Your advertisement reads: 
“Wanted, a little girl to mind a aang 
Don’t you think it would sound better if it 
read like this: ** Wanted, a little girl to care 
for a baby?” 

Advertiser—No. Mind is the correct word. 
You don’t know that baby.—/udge. 


There is a brand of soap the owners 
of which grow mendacious while securing an 
effective advertisement, which reads simply: 
** Blank Soap Cleans Most "’ There is noth- 
ing in history to show that Herr Most ever 
allowed any intimacy between himself and 
any brand of soap whatever.—St. /oseph 
News. 

Journalistic spunk—'The Yuma Sen- 
tinel of Sunday, Feb. 29, got out a special 
edition that was written, set up and printed on 
the street. The editor modestly says: ‘‘ It is 
not what we would have been pleased to make 
it, but under the circumstances it is as well as 
we could do, moving four times, and the dis- 

ment of everything has made us much 
trouble and work and not helped the paper.” 
San Francisco Call, 


New York’s latest play is called 
“ The Power of the Press.”” It ought to be 
a favorite with the girls.—S?¢. Joseph News. 

Sympathy.—Mrs, Dusoe : Oh, dear ! 
Oh, dear! ‘This paper has published a horrid 
scandal about me. 

Miss Mina Ann Pussley—How terriole ! 
How did they get hold of it ?—Puck. 


In order to counteract the effect of 
the McKinley bill this journal will take pay 
ment for subscription in eggs, provided they 
are not rotten. Don’t bring more than fiv« 
tons a week.—Mantonlin (Can.) Expositor. 


Mr. Ballou, novelist, wrote that hi 
last novel had reached a sale of one hundred 
and twenty thousand. A week later he tele 
graphed in breathless haste, *‘ Take out the 
first three words ;”’ but, alas! the paper had 
gone to press.—/udge. 

He Is Dead.—Mrs. Scriblets: I sec 
that the Aristotle manuscript has been pub- 
lished. 

Mr. Scriblets—I fear that the payment for 
it will be too late to do Mr. Aristole any good. 
—Puck. 

Ikey’s Lesson.—‘‘ Ikey,”” exclaimed 
Abram Einstein, as he glanced over his sun's 
copybowk, “‘who wrote dat gopy, *‘ nothink 
sugseeds like sugsess’? ’ 

** Mein teacher,”’ replied lkey. 

“ Dot vos all wrong, Ikey. Nothink sug- 
seeds like failures, und blendy of dem. Don't 
you forget to remember dot.’’—Brook/y, 
Life. 

“* How glorious it is to be engaged 
ina D yay. intellectual occupation !’’ mur- 
mured a young maiden, gazing rapturously 
into the admiring eyes of an editor—*‘ your 
own mental faculties for tools, and the whole 
universe for a workshop. Now tell me,”’ sh« 
added, “what do you nd the most difficult 
thing connected with your noble profession ’ 

* Paying the staff,’’ said the editor.— /r. 

Getting an Interivew. — Managing 
Editor of the Screamer; Did you interview 
Smelton ? 

Reporter—Couldn’t do it. 

Maraging Editor—Couldn’t doit ! Why not, 
I should like to know ? 

Reporter—Smelton died half an hour befor 
I got to the house. 

anaging Editor—What’s that got to « 
with it? You were ordered to get an interview 
and it’s your business to get it. Sit down and 
write it, and make a column of it, dy’r hear? 
Ex. 


An Old Time Editor.—A legal frie: 
reminds me of old Colonel Rogers, who pu! 
lished the Boston Journal before the war 
He was terribly conservative, and his pap 
was delivered almost entirely to annual sul- 
scribers, although a few copies were on sa‘: 
at the book stores. One day when the colon: 
came down town he was horrified to see a bo) 
with some /ournads under his arm shoutin: 
out, “ Journal, 4 cents; Journal/” Daz 
for a minute, he called the boy into a door- 
way and asked, “ How many /ournads hay 
you there?” Told,he took out his purse a 
se for them all, and ordered the boy to ™ 

ome and never to buy any Journals again. 
He was so scandalized by the occurrence tha! 
he said he felt almost ashamed to meet bh 
business acquaintances for weeks. Times 
changed when the war broke out, and the 
Journal went on the street like other papers. 
— Boston Letter, 
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Talks with Advertisers. 
No. IV. 


Granting that you have reached the stage 
where you are willing to admit the probable 
value of cultivating the country trade, you may 
now be disposed to Icok about for the best me- 
dium for that purpose. 

Sometimes people get queer ideas about 
country papers—think that advertising in them 
is necessarily of a picayune character. 

Suppose you consider for a moment the cir- 
culation which the advertiser gets who uses the 
complete Kellogg Lists. We place the figures 
before you conspicuously, trusting you will give 
them a moment of thoughtful regard : 


rR TN ty thin att lin a tae I at on ne 


Kellogg's Lists. 
1,311,064 
Weekly 

Circulation. 


Surely, this is no trivial matter! What metro- 
politan medium will give you such a circulation ? 
lhe New York World claims 316,636. So you 
see it would take several Worlds to make a cir- 
culation equal to the aggregate of the country 
papers we have gotten together under the name 
of Kellogg's Lists. 

The figures quoted above are the result of a 
recent count, they vary but little from week to 
week. The advertiser who uses our lists can 
surely count upon getting over a million three 
hundred thousand of actual circulation with each 
week’s issue. 


A. N. KELLOGG NEWSPAPER COMPANY, 
368 & 370 Dearsorn St., Cuicaco. 


Trisune Buitpinc, New York. 
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THE TESTIMONIAL FIEND. and business at the dentists’ shops i 


the neighborhood of the Casino ha 
The man w a 1 Fag something that he been booming ever since. Those w! 
wants to advertise through theatrical didn’t loosen their bicuspids or morals 
channels is the one dark and terrible developed beautifully sore mouths, and 
affliction that actors and actresses are | ‘‘ gum” is now a tender subject at th 
rarely able to escape from, When he | Casino, An analysis of a stick of 
is personally eluded he takes recourse | made at the drug store on the cornet 
to the mail, and storms his victim with | Broadway and Forty-second street, 
letters requesting his or her commen-| vealed the fact that it was composed « 
dation of the cologne, grease paint or| gum arabic, Spalding’s glue and a litt! 
anti-fat that he is interested in. At} peppermint flavoring. — New Yo 
the Casino every chorus girl has a| Wordd. 
private letter-box, which is generally | 
filled with circulars and advertise-| 
: ‘ ¥ ¢ one 
ments, the indorsement of a simple] 7, 44, gaitor of the. Bee-Gies Ase yor 
girl being thought sufficient to sell) newspaper publishers, after all, going into th« 
anything from a box of pills to a| business of getting up a quasi trust ? I ask, 
sw » gare Occ: ,| because there is a persevering gentlema: 
sweet- “SCE nted cig arette. : < ssionally about the Legislature at Albany who is urging 
the circulars are accompanied by sam-| the Legislature to passa bill forbidding the 
ples of the goods, and these are dis- | piacing of advertisements in the cars of a 
tributed among the girls. The latest surtace or elevated railroads in cities of more 
k : a weeeen: € » hail than 200,000 inhabitants and upon stations of 
agent to send his wares for trial hails | any such roads, He avows that he fixes his 
from the green hills of Vermont, and | limit of 200,000 inhabitants because somebody 
his little specialty is a new kind of| has had the audacity to insert advertisements 
I bite 84 F ld | in the Buffalo horse cars which he thinks 
Cc newing- gum. or several ¢ ays pas would have gone toa newspaper in which he 
a raw, lanky- looking youth has been is interested, Without distinctly saying that 
seen in the vicinity of the Casino stage | he is oes on behalf of the yy News- 
d paper Pu ishers’ Association, or the organiz 
door. He carried an cld- -fashione pe am Roving @ dailies ile. be Gietelbutes 0 
carpet bag which bulged suspiciously. | circular containing a list of all the papers be- 
On Thursday last the bag and its con-| longing to the association, with the significant 
? M “ ywer- 
tents, accompanied by the owner, ap-| —- that “the papers are very pow: 
peared at the usual hour there, but there 1 repeat, are the newspapers of the State or 
was a seeming lack of happiness in the | country trying to get up a trust so that there 
face of the owner. He looked pinched | o= = be free competition in er: BF 
‘ r ours, etc., y. 
and wan, and as the girls passed him Ww / a eee aay eee 
on their way to rehearsal they noticed|, ‘¥© are for freedom in advertising 
how much he had changed, and their| i" everything else, and against th: 
wonderment at his daily vigil increased, | “tment and accumulation of nee:- 
Finally, little Ina Weddell, the petted | !¢ss_prohibitory laws. It —_ 
infant prodigy of the company, ap- Lo came to plants a so to ha ¢ 
proached the stranger and asked him if | SY¢ ae - we are opposed 
he was ill. He grasped her hand with — = § nd ~y “4 Pm ‘eat sper 
the fervor of a long-lost brother and | F vertise w gents ya ne = tan 
opened the mysterious bag. | SOS SRR TFeee FOF SN. 
** You're just the one I’ve been wait- 
ing for,” gasped the wild man from 
Burlington. ‘* Don’t scream. I'm Organs$%5 up. Catalogue Fri 
selling the finest spruce chewing-gum BEATTY Dan'lF. Beatty, Wash'ton, \ 
the good Lord ever put intotrees. It ‘SEE NOSTRAND Ady. Manager, i 
comes all the way from Vermont. You | Tribune B'ldg, \ 
“ae P a ° + at once for space in supplement issucs 
Casino girls are just the girls to ap- Great Divide, also for L’Art de la Mode 


preciate good gum. I want affidavits CHICACO’S LAKE-FRONT. 
from every one of you, and when you 150 TRAINS PASS IT DAILY. 
rou'll si y ame al] I will MAKE and PLACE SIGNS for Y‘ 
Gor ay gem se u oe peer ee No better adv’g for a staple article 
over it! S. W. HOKE, 2% Dearborn St., Chicago 
Diving into the bag, the stranger —— 

- VERTISING SOLICI1 
pulled out a double handful of gum| t Se les eet 
sticks, thrust them upon the astounded | TAKE} medium for New York and Easter 

; : States. Address V. D., PRINTERS’ INK 
Weddell and vanished down the street. | ‘ 

Five minutes later the gum was divided prortraite— —Made to order from 

- : ’ tos. Cheapest newspaper c1its 

among the company. Five minutes J og ‘proot. BENTRAL 


after that. the rehearsal was dismissed, PRESS ASSOCIAT’N, Columbus, 0, 


Saal 


AGAINST RAILROAD ADVERTISING. 





Seligman (Mo.) Sunbeam. Sample copies fre: 
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LAND >: 


Companies and Individuals 
having land for sale, who may wish to adver 
tise the same, at a moderate cost, and in a 
field not worked to death, will do well to cor 
respond with me. 

“Ic will pay you te write me.” 
B. L, CRANS, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


“KNOW IT ALL” 
you want it—“GIBB’S ROUTE AND REFER 
ENCE BOOK” of the U.S. and Canado. Pat 
ented and copyrighted. Specimen pages sent 
free. 


4 IBB BI BROS. & MORAN, New York. 
Adverusing Ageoc 
Dodd Ceres ae ae BOSTON. 


Send “for. Estimate.) 


RELIABLE DEALING. CAREFUL SERVICE, 
ya LOW ESTIMATES. 8 

















PAIN’ | ROOFS 


Dixon's Silica Graphite ‘Paint. 

Water will run from it pure and clean. It 
covers double the surface of any other paint, 
and will last four or five times longer. Equally 
useful for any iron work. Send for circulars, 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


New Issues 
every week 
C atalogue 


132 pages | 
free. Not sold by Dealers ; prices 
too low. Buy of the Publisher, 
John B. Alden, 393 Pear! St., New Yor! York | 


The Celebrated | 


CALIFORNIA <> ‘reweoy: 


REMEDY. 
The best in the world. Make no mistake. 
Its meritorious results have been thoroughly 
proven. $0 ets, by druggist or mail. Tes 
timonials free. 
A. F. EVORY & CO., Props., 
166 GREENWICH ST., N. Y. 


FREE [Bhree $50,000 National | 


Banks in good North Texas 
towns, organized by us, now net 


TAXES 12 to 2 per cent. free of taxes. | 
«! Beat big banks in cities. Rate 


higher, security better. Country fertile, crops 
good (cotton, Wheat, corn), people rosperous. 
2o6 al business men interested Mia any New 
ngland stockholders. 23 years’ residence in 
exas. Another similar bank now organizing, 
ck par—-$) and upward, sold. Circulars, 
statements, maps free. JoHN G. JAMES, PRES’T 
Crry NATIONAL Bank, Wic hita Falls, Téxas. 


One-third of the population of the North 
west is Scandinavian and can only be reached 
rouge papers published in their own lan 

ui 

taffords us great pleasure to say that J. L. 
Stack & Co.’s list of 6) weekly Scandinavian 
papers pays us fully 5 times as well as any 
other mediums we have found. Yours truly,” 
R. W. Sears & Co,, Chicago, lil. 
To reach Swedes and Norwegians, address 
J. L. STACK & ( 
Newspaper Ady ertising, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


AU STRALIAN. Before fixing up your 
Australian contracts for 
advertising, we should like you to write to us for 
an estimate. We guarantee to save you money, 
for, — on the spot, we can do advertisin: 
cheaper than any other firm ata distance. All 
papers are filed at our bureau, and every a 
ance is checked by a system unparalleled or ac- 
curacy. On application we will prepare any 
scheme ef advertising desired, and by return 
mail will send our estimate. We desire it to be 
understood that we are the Leading Advertisin, 
Firm in the Southern Hemisphere. _, 
over a quarter of a century. F. T. WIMBLE & 
CO., 369 to 373 George St., Sydney, Australia. 


Study Law 
At Home. 


Take a course in 
the Sprague Corre 
spondence School of 
Law. Send ten cents 
(stamps) for partic 
ulars to 


W. C. Sprague, L.L.B. 
312 Whitney Block, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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MUFFED! > 
A NEW BASEBALL PUZZLE, » 


& 

q 

4 

< 

« More ingenious and better than P 
“" in Clover.” A for 

< > 

4 ublishers to use premiums. > 

oney easily made ‘handling this 
4 ee Put up in attractive styles. a 
i mple and terms nts. 


Agents THOMPSON PUB. coO., 


i Wanted. 225 So. 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
bevyvvvvvvvvVVTVVE Ee 





‘Over-worked 
Newsp paper Men, 


advertisement wri and all other - as 
also women and children find 


HIRES ROOT BEER 
an admirable tonic. Pure, healthful, spark 
ling, and delightful. Quenches thirst, aids 
digestion, and a 25c. pkg. makes § Gallons 
So cheap and so good, Sold everywhere. 
THE C. E. HIRES CO., Philadelphia 


iz About Your 
Business. 


Some call them Primers. I write them, fur 
nish sketches, engravings and do the print 
ing—the whole thing complete. Advertise 
ments written, cartoons and high-class, orig 
inal designs gotten up on short notice. Some 
qeat ab with sigtals, FREE. z 

TEEL LE, 55 W - 33d t., N. Y. 





“e' The Library of American Literature 2% 


It will pay you to find out by writing to C, L. WEBSTER & CO., 


3 East 14th St., NEW YORK, 
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BRIGADE of DARKTOWN 
in colors. Funniest picture out. 
Darkies everywhere. Laughable 
Scenes. 2 cents by mail—coin or stamps. A 
ww Picture and Book Catalogue REE. 
SMITH PUB. CU., 2281 Third Ave., New York. 
—If you intend advertising in 


CANADA. Canada it will be of interest to 


know that we handle more business with 
Canadian newspapers than any other Agency 
in existence. We control the Canadian ac 
vertising of many of the largest and shrewd 
est advertisers in the world, Pears’ Seap, 
for instance. Our efforts are devoted to Can 
ada alone, and an intimate knowledge of the 
——_ of the Canadian press, gained 

yY many years of experience, enables us to 
render the best possible service. We simply 
ask you to communicate with us pre ac- 
ing your orders. A. McKIM & CO.,, 
Montreal, Canada. 








OVERMAN WHEEL CO., MAKERS, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
BOSTON © WASHINGTON. © DENVER «= SAN FRANCISCO. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS.. Special Agents, 
Chicago, New York and Philadelphia. 


Things to 
Remember. 


1st. The cost of PENS istrifling when 
their importance to each individual is 
considered. 

ad. The various styles of PENS should 
be used by the same person to suit his 
different moods and the quality of the 
writing to be executed. 

34. Buy only the best steel PENS 
of well-known reputation for finish, 
durability, and uniformity. 


TRY 


Spencerian 


Samples FREE, on receipt of 
postage, 2c. 


Spencerian Pen Co., 
810 BROADWAY, N, ¥, 
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WOOD ENGRAYI": 
f a found, make a note of.”—Captai) 
‘uttle. 

The right men in the right place are 


C. MITCHELL & CO., 
Of London, England, 

(12 & 13 Red Lion Court, Fleet St., E. C.) 

Advertising Contractors of #0 years’ standin, 


THE MANUFACTURER who trave!; 
should note the address. A half hour's chat 
about English, Continental and Colonial a: 
vertising with a member of this firm is 
worth a whole year of corres 

THE MANUFACTURER who ca: 
not find time to travel should write to C. M. ( 
Their extensive American clientele and lon, 
acquaintance with English advertising en 
ables them to arrive at an understanding 
more promptly than any other house in 
London. 

THE ADVERTISING AGENT who 
studies his clients’ interests (and his own 
should consult C, M. C. when he has orders to 
place any advertising in Great Britain. They 
aod practical, reliable, energetic and econom 
cal. 

Testimonials from leading American firms 
Estimates and specimen papers free on ap 

lication. “T NEWSPAPER PRESS D! 

ECTORY,” forty-sixth annual issue now 
ready. peice, by post to the United States, 5« 
“The Standard work of reference with r 

ard to the newspaper press.” — London Timvs 

sides the well-known Directory of th: 
English press, the AUSTRALIAN, INDIAN 
and SOU AFRICAN Sections, contained in 
a Supplement of 144 , now form the 
completest advertising and commercial gui:\: 
and gazetteer ever published in any country 
The Continent of Europe is also consistent!) 
represented by the principal political and 
class papers. 





ndence. 





This is one way. Send us a description of 
your business and one dollar. We'll send 
you an electrotype of the above cut, or a new 
one, as desired, with reading matter for your 
business. This sample will be for use in your 
city only, and the same cut will not be sent (0 
| another party in your city. 


WE'LL TELL YOU 


| how you can get more, too. If you do ! 
save time and money then, we're not to biane. 

Special Cuts made also to order, and 
from our own designs. 


|THE ADVERTISERS LEACUE, 
World Building, N. ¥, 
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Hang your May basket on the 
advertising page of 


THE NEW YORK LEDGER. 
You will soon discover that you are 
a favorite with the coy public. 


WE AIM TO PLEASE. 

That's what we're in business for—to please 
the public, and make money for you and our 

ves. Anybody want the above cut, full 
ewspaper column size, with matter written 
» suit any business, for $1.50? Monthly 
terms, $5.00. Yearly contracts, $52.00. 

Just keep ~~ eye on our ideas of adver 
sing everybody's business. 

0. J. GUDE & CO., 
General Advertisers, 
113 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


Why Do You. 
Advertise in Newspapers ? " 


What constitutes the ideal newspaper? Is 


not the one that presents the news—the 

facts without wordy, tiresome, descriptions 

n the most concise a manner; Is 
not a paper that will enable busy men to 

rasp the situation in the briefest possible 2 o s 
me? Why do people read newspapers—to coverin, 2,850 home print newspapers 

‘ill time or get the news? Wouldn’t you| With 3,585,522 weekly circulation or an 

rather advertise in a paper that is easily} @verage of 1,368 copies per paper each 
indled, and that scintillates with bright,| ‘issue. This catalogue 

risk, breezy journalism, than an unwieldy 


inket sheet? If so, you will find your OF HOME PRINT WEEKLIES 
ealin 
a * ——$———— 
we desire to place in the hands of every 
advertiser who ever used this class of 
J | papers or who could use to advantage 


the papers which reach the homes of the 
16 PAGES DAILY. best people in town and country. 


32 PAGES SUNDAY. . 
qneumgunnaes who has failed 
4 to receive this 
a live paper. Energy and nerve 4 copetogee with 
5 herize : ome 5 in the past three weeks w ‘avor us 
characte rize its management, Its sending his address on # postal card wit 
size is unique, handy. The news| request for one. It will be supplied by 
: re’ mail free of charge. 


is put briefly and graphically. wre 
Society, politics, local pride, Na- ‘ 
tional issues, sporting events — Ne LSON C: SMAN & (0 : 


——- SUST ISSUED 


and mailed to an extensive list of general 
advertisers in all parts of the country 











everything that appeals to warm 
blood is handled with vigor. 


FRANK A. MUNSEY, 


239 Broadway, New York, 
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Every issue of this paper 


has been printed with 





Book Ink manufactured 
by the 


W. D. Wilson 
Printing Ink Co. 


(LIMITED), 
140 WILLIAM ST., 
NEW YORK. 





| PROVE UP 


—— ok 


I was well acquainted with the publisher. 
I made acontract for advertising in his paper. 
He guaranteed a large circulation and agreed 
to furnish proof. In due time the proof was 
asked for. The reply was an assertion of 
125,000 cireulation. He was again asked for 
proof, and his attention called to the fact 
that he had agreed to prove up. He mounted 
a “high horse,” and replied, that if “ Mr. 
Allen could not take his word for it he could 
take whatever other course he pleased.” Six 
months later the account was settled, pro 
rata, on a basis of less than 50,000 circulation. 





The above is simply a_ representative 
case ; talking circulation and proving circu 
lation are different things. 

month. At 


All Milli 
cil S | lon any time I 


shall consider it a privilege to furnish any 
responsible advertising agent, or advertiser, 
any special proof that they may desire. 
I Guarantee "7 circulation. [PROVE 
i 


is proved 
up every 





my circulation. less than ONE MILLION 
copies are issu n any month, I agree to 
make a discount, in exact proportion, to each 
advertiser. 

Results to the advertiser, my only claim to 
patronage. Forms close the 18th of each 
month, prior to the date of the periodicals. 


E. C. ALLEN, 


Proprietor of Allen’s Lists, 
AUGUSTA, MAINE, 





AN 
OPPORTUNITY 


for newspaper publishers to 


present the merits of their 


newspapers as advertising 


mediums to 


55,000 
ADVERTISERS’ 


A sample copy of PRINTERS’ 
INK, issue of May 6th, will 
be sent to every name in the 


American Advertiser Re- 


porter year book. Advertise- 


ments will be accepted at 


D0 CENTS A LINE 


or $100 a page, and must be 


before April 29. 


received 
The edition will exceed 55,- 


000 copies. 


¥ 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
Publishers of PRINTERS’ INK, 
10 Spruce St., N. Y. 
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COST AND RESULT. 


UNDER THIS HEAD WE INTEND TO PUBLISH, AS 
OPPORTUNITY OFFERS, THE RESULTS OF THE 
EXPERIENCE OF SOME CAREFUL ADVERTIS- 
ERS, WHOSE STATEMENTS MAY BE RELIED 
UPON, 

An enterprising firm of this city wished to 
sell their goods throughout the country. 
They advertised an article of every-day use 
and of moderate cost. The advertisement 
occupied about the same space in the me- 
diums given below with the following 
results: 

Cash 

Re- 
ceived. 
£37.00 

17.00 

1.00 


Periodical. Cost. 


Argosy 

Agric saitural Epitomist 
American Grange Bulletin.... 
American Home 
Agents’ Herald 

Agents’ Guide.. 

Allen’s List 

American Rural Home 

Toledo Blade 

Atlanta Constitution 
hurchman 
ongregationalist. . 
omfort 
incinnati Enquirer. 

Farm and anaes nese 

Good New 

Golden Hoare... 

Great Divide... 

Home, Boston.. 

Housewife 


April, Art in Advertising, New York. 








APRIL SHOWERS 
Of letters have poured in to all advertis- 
ers who have taken space in * Comfo 
and there are bright skies and continual 
clouds of orders ahead, The saying with 
those who place advertisements now is: 
“If you put it in ‘Comfort’ it pays.” 

PACE AT THE AGENCIES OR OF 


THE GANNETT & MORSE CONCERN, 
AUGUSTA, MAINE. 





Sunday School Times, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ian Journal. 
Messeng. 


BALTIMORE, 


Baltimore Baptist. 
Episcopal Methodist. 


Once upon 


A 


time we put a rhyming advertisement 
in this paper. e were asked to 
**come off” our soaring muse. But 


) these times are changed and now 


The ‘‘ Expert ’’ advertising men 
Write many things, 
Tell this, then that, 
And seem to carry ‘neath their hat, 
More wisdom, knowledge and advice, 
Which at their price, 
Would fly with wings 
To seize on wealth pass’d mortal ken 


Nothing but a muse erratic 
Can justice do 
To plans so bold ; 
But whether wise when all is told 
Is more than soaring muse can say 
At this late day. 
Perhaps the dew 
Falls down dry on schemes ecstatic. 


And so, when over all the fuss, 
It may be wise, 
** Mark’d on the sod,” 
To follow paths ‘‘ where men have 
trod” 
Who found the riches which they 
sought, 
Perhaps you ought 
To advertise 


By well-tried plans. Then come to us. 


One 
Price 
Advertising 


Without “Duplication 
of wer ay pe 


HOME 4 
JOUPNALS a 


Every Week 
Over 265,000 Copies 


_ Religious Press 
Association 
Phila 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


WU tk 


MAMMOTH 
WEEKLIES 


UNDER ONE ENERGETIC MANAGEMENT. 


Chicago Saturday Blade 


WZ 
comme Gatesameer AI 


Advertising Rates $1 per line. 


ay Chicago Ledger 
Z7)\S 100,000 


CIRCULATION “PROVED.” 
Advertising Rates 50c. per line. 
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ee Sete t ata! 


The original methods by which these phenomenal 
papers were rushed to the front have produced a large, 
ondensed, and therefore economical circulation and a 
remarkable one in quality, since slow people do not 
ibscribe. They attract the bright, enterprising, in- 
telligent and prosperous. 


Pre. 


The growing paper is the best advertising medium, 
all admit. 


These Papers Fill the Bill. 
300,000 COPIES WEEKLY. 


ULL 


Ui 


VU 
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PRINTERS’ INK, 


A Tight | Grip. 


Not the <i" " that makes 
one sick, but the GRIP t 
makes one laugh and feel ha; 
and prosperous over the gains 
he has realized by using 1 
TIGHT GRIP the ITEM has 
on the reading public of Ph 
delphia and vicinity. The G: 
on One Million readers is 
mighty one, and the 


PHILADELPHIA ITEM 


has got and will holdthat GRIP. Advertisers not only enjoy the 
ITEM’S large circulation—reaching all classes—but all 
conveniences of quickly placing the ITEM before the pul 
utilizing horse and wagon, electric, steam and horse-car, me: 
women, boys and girls, all hurrying here and there with bun 
and loads of Tr — the ITEM. 

one out “ four po ag Sworn Circulation: 


in the U. 8. whic 
TE L DAILY 


TE M has the largest circu- 
lation of any Evening 
Paper in America. 5 


T E M es _—y y - a pig 
ina but tells just 
what you get for your money. SUNDAY 
T E M is read daily by nearly 
One Million people, 
making it a valuable medium. ‘ 
M is extensively and pro- 
fitably used by all the WEEKLY 


large advertisers in the country. 


T Ee M is the paper you must 
use to reach the pur- 
chasing people of Philadelphia. 
pl 


THE ITEM and uses kg Its 
HAS THE FACILITIES rooms are equipped 


three of the fastest presses ever made, and yet these lightning presses 
counting, folding and delivering, will have to be supplemented } 
addition of two more fast presses. The public demand the ITEM 
presses have to be got to supply that demand. 


- he aa Newspaper ay t 
t fo wi 
Big of the Big 4 poses ba foes Baers tn ran i 


Copyrighted by 8S. C. Beckwith. 





the Big ONE of the Big F' 





For Circulation Details and Advertising Rates, address 


Sole Agent S. c. BEC KWITH, Foreign Advertising. 


48 Tribune Building, N. Y. 509 The Rookery, Chicago. 





PRINTERS’ INK, 


wWowvVT READY 


American 
Newspaper Directory 


—FOR— 


1SQI. 
TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL VOLUME, 
ITWENTY-TWO HUNDRED AND FORTY PAGES. 
PRICE, FIVE DOLLARS. 


rhis work is the source of induce ation on Statistics of News- 
s in the United States and Canada. 

Advertisers, Advertising Agents, Editors, Politicians and the 
artments of the Government rely upon its statements as the recognized authority 

It gives a brief description of each place in which newspapers 
published, stating name of county, population of place, etc., etc. 

It gives the names of all Newspapers and other Periodicals. 
It gives the Politics, Religion, Class or Characteristics. 

It gives the Days of Issue. 

It gives the Editor's name. 

It gives the Publisher’s name. 

It gives the Size of the Paper. 

It gives the Subscription price. 

It gives the Date of Establishment. 

It gives the Circulation. 

It gives the names of all papers in each County, and also 
ws the geographical section of the State the County is located in. 

t also contains many valuable tables and classifications. 

Sent to any address on receipt of price, by 

GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 
(Newspaper Advertising Bureau), 
10 Spruce St., New York. 


CIRCULATION RATINGS 


the most important portion of the information supplied by a mercantile agency 
of a report of the financial strength of the person about whom information is asked, 
the circulation of a newspaper generally considered the point upon which information 
¢ of most value to the advertiser. The greatest possible care is taken to make the 
rORY reports correct. Every publisher is applied to systematically. All information is 
in a form which excludes any but definite statements ; while every effort is made to 
t _ mest publishers against such as would resort to disingenuous reports to gain an 
r advantage, 











PRINTERS’ INK 

















DVERTISERS who 


want what they 
pay for, and who are 


willing to pay for what 


they get, will secure the 


best service obtainable 
by placing their busi- 
ness with us. 


GEO. P. ROWELL 4&CO., 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING BUREAU, 


10 SPRUCE STREET, NEw YORK. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 
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A good advertisement is the 


doctor of business. When _ busi- 


ness is good you need it to keep 


it healthy, and when it is poor 


you must have it to invigorate it. 
We will prepare a good ad- 
vertisement for you and place it 
where, in our judgment, it will do 
the most good. 
GEO. P, ROWELL & CO., 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
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PRINTERS’ INK, 


BONS RNS 
LN 


| 


me 
‘ASG ts 


Signs Painted on Walls, 


Barns and Fences. 


Select some State, City or Town in which you want to push your business and 
see what SIGNS will do for you this year. 


We have the best and largest corps of artists on the road painting signs for 
N. K Fairbank & Co., “Santa Claus Soap.” 
P. J. Sorg & Co., “Spear Head Tobacco.” 
Marburg Bros,, “Greenback Tobacco.” 
Blackwells “Durham Tobacco.” 
J. 8. Kirk & Co., “Sope.” 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
Kodak Camera. 
Chocolat Menier. 
F. & W., Collars and Cuffs. 
Armour & Co., Extract of Beef. 
Remington Typewriter, (Chicago Branch.) 
Gormully & Jeffrey s American Rambler Bicycles. 
Washburn Crosby Co.’s “Gold Medal” “Best” & “Superlative” Flour’s. 


With our guarantee that all our signs remain in ngod condition and show for_0Ob 
year, SIGNS AS RELIABLE AS THE PRESS, You Get What You Pay For. 


SIGN ADVERTISING DOES PAY: 


WRITE TO US FOR ESTIMATES AND DESIGNS, 


The R. J. Gunning Co.. 


297 Dearborn Street, 


Chicago. 





